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Editorial 


Comment 





A Policy of Falsehood 


HATEVER DECISIONS still remain to be made, 

the West has already done (or failed to do) 
enough in response to the Soviet arming of 
Egypt to define a line of policy. It is a familiar 
policy, a policy of “expediency” — a policy 
which has proved expedient only for protecting 
the State Department and the British Foreign 
Office from the disturbances of pitiless thought, 
but thoroughly inexpedient for achieving the 
two interconnected aims of peace and security 
in the Middle East. 

Israel’s request for a security alliance with the 
United States has been rejected — and at the 
same time American observers at the recent 
Baghdad meeting of the “METO” (Middle East 
Treaty Organization) lent the support of their 
silence to Iraq’s plain statement that it would 
use all its “resources” against Israel in any war 
with an Arab state: for “resources,” read West- 
ern-supplied arms; for “Arab state,” read Soviet- 
supplied Egypt. 

Israel’s requests for arms to meet the mount- 
ing Egyptian threat seem to have been first 
whittled down—and then referred to a Cabinet 
Committee for lengthy consideration. In 1950, 
America, France, and Britain pledged themselves 
to maintain a “balance” in the Middle East in 
order to prevent war. When the Soviet ship- 
ments to Egypt so totally upset that balance, 
Israel went to Geneva with what must certainly 
have been a plea to restore it. In Geneva, the 
idea of an arms balance was rejected, and as a 
result Israel’s list of arms it now wished to pur- 
chase from the United States turned out to be 
far more modest than what Egypt got from 
Russia. In other words, Israel ‘‘voluntarily” 
gave up any hope of arms supplies that would 
put it on a scale of equality with Egypt as a 
potential aggressor. It left Egypt an undisputed 
superiority in that department, and asked for a 
far smaller quantity, and a strictly defensive 
type, of arms. It calls for no special perceptive- 
ness to guess that this kind of arms list must 
have been prepared on the basis of very strong 
hints of what the United States was, and what 
it was not, prepared to consider. Yet even to 
this request, undoubtedly prepared in accord- 
ance with American suggestions, the Defense 
Department declared itself opposed at the meet- 
ing at Camp David last month. All President 
Eisenhower felt able to do, according to the 
New York Times, was to ask Secretary Wilson 
and Secretary Dulles to get together and report 





back when they were agreed. Secretary Wilson, 
it was stated at the time, would have to study 
the Israeli request for several weeks before he 
was ready to talk. 

In 1950, also, the three Western powers, in 
their joint policy declaration, undertook to up- 
hold the present armistice lines between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors, and to take measures 
against any aggressor endangering the status quo. 
Some commentators suggested, soon after the 
Soviet-Egyptian deal was announced, that the 
three powers might now renew their 1950 Dec- 
laration. The theory was that, as the original 
Declaration was interpreted as a warning to 
Israel, so the renewal today would be considered 
a warning to Egypt... No restatement of the 
1950 Declaration was issued by the three West- 
ern powers. 

But this was not all. The Western powers, 
and particularly Britain and the United States, 
did in other ways issue warnings against aggres- 
sion—all pointed against Israel! The basic false- 
hood by which the Anglo-American, Foreign 
Office-State Department policy of inexpedient 
expediency has all along been justified has been 
that it is Israel, not the Arab States, that threat- 
ens peace in the Middle East. Until the Soviet- 
Egyptian pact, those who propagated this false- 
hood always argued that Israel was the threat 
because it was the stronger—stronger because it 
had more arms, some said (though, in view of 
Western controls that maintained a balance, of- 
ficials could not very well say it), stronger in 
any case because better organized and superior 
in morale. Consequently, it made no difference 
that Israel demanded peace and the Arabs re- 
fused it, that the Arabs continually and con- 
sistently kept the frontiers in disturbance by 
constant pinprick raids, interrupted for short 
periods only by Israeli reprisals. Israel was 
“stronger”—hence it threatened peace. But 
when the Soviets made it so obvious to everyone 
that Israel was henceforth to be irretrievably 
weaker—again it was Israel that threatened 
peace! Not only Britain, but American diplo- 
mats in Cairo and the newspapermen who feed 
upon them, raised an alarm about the danger 
of an Israeli preventive war. The warnings the 
Western powers issued, informally, were direct- 
ed in consequence not against Egypt—but 
against Israel. 

Falsehood touches the 1950 Tripartite Decla- 
ration, not only in the way in which it was 
employed. Even if there had been a formal 
renewal of the Declaration, as some suggested, 
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with the implication that not Israel but Egypt 
was being warned, it would still have been a 
policy of falsehood. For, by the very nature of 
the situation, such a Declaration could be effec- 
tive only against Israel, not against Egypt; 
hence it could only be expected to deter Israel, 
not Egypt. For if war should break out on the 
Israeli-Egyptian border, one side or the other 
would gain territory before a cease-fire came 
into effect. Whatever Israel might gain (if it 
were so blind to its own interests as really to 
begin a war), would not affect any conceivable 
Arab opponent substantially. But if an Arab 
state were to achieve surprise and occupy all or 
part of Israel, it could well hope to wipe out, 
or at the very least seriously mutilate, that slim 
strip of territory. And in the armistice or peace 
negotiations that would follow, it is obvious that 
no one would bring any pressure to bear against 
an Arab state to restore territory it had occu- 
pied, even though such loss might mean the im- 
mediate or eventual death of Israel; but Israel 
could easily be put under the most relentless 
pressure to give up territory after a new war. 

If the Arab States needed any further assur- 
ance of this to ginger up their belligerency, it 
was given them in full and over-flowing measure 
by the extraordinary Western behavior on the 
question of making peace in the Middle East. 
First, Secretary Dulles in August announced 
that he would not give Israel the security treaty 
it requested or a new guarantee of its borders 
(or “‘do the same” for Egypt and other Arab 
states) until it made peace. This statement was 
made in the name of President Eisenhower, to 
give it greater weight, and in a general way it 
was welcomed by Israel and scorned by the 
Arabs. One can only assume that both Israel 
and Arabs understood the Dulles statement, and 
especially the Eisenhower endorsement, to mean 
that, at last, the Administration in Washington 
had reconciled itself to the idea that Israel, as 
it stands today, was a real thing, that it was 
determined to live. 

After the Egyptians rejected this overture, 
one might have expected Mr. Dulles to carry out 
the implications of his own act. For after such 
a clear demonstration which party was a threat 
to peace (and the big truth about Western pol- 
icy in the Middle East is that only through intra- 
regional peace can it possibly succeed; intra- 
regional belligerency dooms it to defeat), it 
clearly became necessary to strengthen the party 
that wanted peace. Especially, when the rejec- 
tion of the Dulles overture was coupled with 
the announcement of the Soviet-Egyptian deal! 

Instead, we have seen one of the most extra- 
ordinary episodes in the history of American 
foreign policy. What seems to have happened 
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was that Mr. Dulles apparently decided it was 
far the better part of valor, of consistency, and 
of dignity, to let Harold MacMillan and 
Anthony Eden conduct American foreign Policy 
in the Middle East, while the State Department 
prudently retired. And the British Foreign Of. 
fice is an old hand—in fact, the original author 
—at the policy of falsehood on Palestine. 

The Palestine peacemaking mantle was taken 
upon himself by Anthony Eden, who, among 
other titles, deserves to be called the architect 
of the Arab League. The falsehood he proposes 
is that peace and security in Palestine require 
that Israel be carved up and Egypt and the other 
Arab states gain more land. He offers himself 
as honest broker in this transaction, whereby 
Israel is to be bullied into accepting, without 
war, territorial losses which would put it, at a 
later time, even more fully at the mercy of 
Egypt and its allies than it is today. When taxed 
by critics in England, the Prime Minister ex- 
plained that Egypt, too, should make ‘“‘conces- 
sions”: it should lift its Suez blockade—con- 
demned by the UN Security Council and, above 
all, by England itself as contrary to international 
law and to the existing armistice treaty with 
Israel. 

In the meantime, Mr. Dulles is silent, issuing 
at most mild, unofficial and very indirect, dis- 
claimers of what Eden is doing. 

The original Dulles peace proffer in August 
was explained in all the papers close to the State 
Department as a pre-election concession to the 
Jews. If we are to follow this line of reasoning, 
then the only possible explanation for the pres- 
ent policy in Washington is that the Admin- 
istration has decided it is going to lose the next 
election anyway. But while the State Depart- 
ment may be rendered relatively and tempo- 
rarily immune to all influence of public opinion, 
it cannot long remain immune to what is never- 
theless the basic truth in the Middle East: the 
past, and still ruling, Western policy in that area 
has not brought peace nearer, but made it more 
and more distant; and every day that policy 
continues, the Middle East is being pushed closer 
and closer to the brink of war. 

No matter what the expediencies of State De- 
partment personnel, America simply cannot af- 
ford war in the Middle East. The least that 
America can do, in its own interest, is to halt 
that fatal contingency by giving Israel at once 
the arms it needs and asks. This must and will 
be understood, whatever the delays. For only 
so can we gain a breathing space for working 
toward a true and honest peace in Palestine— 
the indispensable condition for any arrange- 
ments that can give the West and the world the 
security it must have in that troubled area. 
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Religion in School 


HE “GUIDE” For the teaching of moral val- 

ues, which has just been approved by the 
Board of Superintendents of the New York 
school system, outlines ways in which the public 
schools can “reinforce the program of the home 
and church in strengthening belief in God.” 
The guide has been heartily endorsed by the 
Roman Catholics; it is being studied sympa- 
thically by the Protestant Council of the City 
of New York; and it is opposed by the New 
York Board of Rabbis. The Board of Education 
is now considering its adoption. 

The attack on so fundamental an American 
principle as the separation of church and state 
js nothing new. It has generally been resisted 
energetically by the Protestant majority mind- 
ful of the nation’s history. It still remains to 
be seen whether the New York Protestant 
Council will abandon its traditional position. 
But, for the moment, fundamental American 
doctrine has been most vigorously voiced by the 
New York Board of Rabbis. Their statement 
of November 15 warns: “The Superintendents’ 
statement, virtually by definition, negates the 
right to religious dissent. It overlooks complete- 
ly the fact that the right not to believe is of the 
very essence of religious freedom. Because the 
majority of Americans are religious people does 
not mean we may ignore the rights and sensibil- 
ities of those who are not religious. Religion 
cannot—and must not—be put to the ballot.” 

It goes without saying that the rabbis are as 
pious and as eager for large and devout congre- 
gations as their fellow clerics. It also goes with- 
out saying that for most Americans religious 
teaching and observance is an essential part of 
their lives, to be fully and freely experienced in 
the home, the church, or the synagogue. Families 
who, in addition, want a sectarian education for 
their children may send them to parochial 
schools. Every religious group, every American 
family, has unlimited opportunities for the ex- 
pression and fulfillment of its intimate religious 
needs, That is as it should be. 

To introduce religious instruction into the 
public school curriculum, however, is another 
matter. How will such an effort be implement- 
ed? Let us consider the practical difficulties. 
Will the tenets of a particular faith be taught? 
Obviously, such an effort could only succeed if 
we had an established state religion determined 
by the majority faith. If a particular dogma 
is not to be imposed on all the students, another 
possibility is to separate the students according 
to their religious affiliation and to have them 
taught by properly qualified teachers of their 





own faith. While the country is desegregating 
racially, we might introduce religious segrega- 
tion, transforming the public schools into ad- 
juncts of the various parochial schools. It is 
hard to believe that such a solution would rec- 
ommend itself to the citizens of New York at 
this stage, but this is plainly one of the logical 
possibilities inherent in the proposed guide. 

What then remains? To teach an abstract 
faith related to none of the dogmas of the great 
religions—in other words to dwell on the ethical 
concepts common to the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition, such as the Ten Commandments? This 
would be to imply that the public schools have 
ignored ethical and moral values and have never 
indicated to Johnny their opposition to stealing, 
killing and bearing false witness. The forces 
engaged in trying to introduce religious instruc- 
tion into the public schools are not concerned 
with anything so neutral as a reaffirmation of 
a common ethical heritage. The curriculum 
would require no changes merely for a stress on 
moral values. 

If teachers are to teach “‘a belief in God,” are 
we to have a religious test for teachers? How 
else will we know if they are able to carry out 
their new duties? Would this not mean the in- 
clusion of religious representatives on the Board 
of Examiners so that no heretic should slip 
through? 

However grave, the practical difficulties of 
implementation are not our sole or chief con- 
cern. Every liberal group concerned with up- 
holding the historic doctrine of the separation 
of church and state must resist sectarian en- 
croachment into public education. Freedom of 
worship is meaningful only when it includes the 
freedom not to worship as well as to worship in 
the light of one’s own faith. Juvenile delin- 
quency will not be exorcised by introducing the 
danger of religious bigotry into one of the chief 
areas of our common freedem — the public 
schools. 


The Shekel Campaign 


HE SHEKEL CAMPAIGN ends December 31st, 

1955. 

The Labor Zionist movement, it is true, is 
engaged in other drives whose urgency and im- 
portance have grown because of the Middle East 
crisis. The very same crisis, however, has made 
the shekel campaign more important than ever. 
Its success or failure will be looked upon both 
in this country and in Israel as a barometer of 
American Jewish interest in Israel. 


The World Zionist Congress is to be held in 
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Jerusalem in the spring of 1956, and the shekel 
entitles the holder to a vote in the elections to 
this body. Five years have elapsed since the 
last Congress. The relative strength of Labor, 
since World War II, has declined due to the fact 
that the great reservoir of support for Labor 
Zionism in Eastern and Central Europe is gone. 
However, in Israel Labor is still the strongest 
factor. It should also have the majority in the 
World Zionist Congress so that the leaders of 
both State and Congress may work together in 
the utmost harmony. 


JEWISH Front 


A large Labor Zionist vote in this country 
will also help assure the continued progressive 
character of the new State. The increased 
strength of conservative elements in the Con. 
gress can only serve to strengthen the right. 
wing elements in Israel. On the other hand, a 
large Labor Zionist vote would constitute an 
indorsement of the pioneering and chalutz val- 
ues which characterized earlier aliyoth—and 
upon these the successful colonization of the 
Negev and the healthy absorption of hundreds 
of thousands of new immigrants must depend, 


The Arab Refugees 


by Abba Eban 


Fr YEARS have elapsed since the General As- 

sembly established an Agency charged with 
the task of “reintegrating the Arab refugees into 
the economic life of the Near East.” During 
that period the Governments of our region, ir- 
respective of their views on repatriation or re- 
settlement, have been enjoined to secure “the 
permanent re-establishment of the refugees and 
their removal from relief ;” to help convert them 
into productive members of Near Eastern so- 
cieties; and to prepare them for a new life of 
dignity and freedom. 

Today we confront a sombre picture of misery 
and deadlock. The number of those receiving 
relief has increased, and not diminished. Arab 
Governments hold all the major rehabilitation 
projects at a standstill, or in suspense. The Arab 
Governments which created this refugee prob- 
lem by their brutal invasion of Israel seven years 
ago, now perpetuate its existence and deny the 
effective and merciful solution which lies well 
within their power. 


‘THis CoMMITTEE would be fortunate if it could 

fix its eyes on the challenge of the future, 
rather than on the rancors of the past. The 
fierce denunciations of Israel by Arab represent- 
atives deny us any such prospect. Nor would 
it be just to contemplate so deep a tragedy with- 
out frankly facing the question of responsibility. 
Unless we understand how this problem was 
caused, we cannot wisely judge how it should 


be resolved. 





With certain omissions (as indicated) this is the state- 
ment by Ambassador Abba Eban before the Ad Hoc Po- 
litical Committee of the United Nations on Nov. 18, 1955. 


The problem of the Arab refugees was caused 
by a war of aggression launched by the Arab 
States against Israel in 1948. The purpose of 
that aggression was first to prevent the State 
of Israel from coming into existence, and then 
to crush its newly established independence by 
armed force. . 

Arab Governments understood well that their 
decision would take a fearful toll of life. The 
Secretary-General of the Arab League had grim- 
ly warned: “This will be a war of extermination 
and a momentous massacre that will be spoken 
of like the Mongolian massacre and the Cru- 
sades.” But the people of Israel, fighting for life 
and freedom against overwhelming odds, were 
not the only victims of this aggression. Caught 
up in the havoc and terror of war, hundreds of 
thousands of their Arab neighbors sought the 
shelter of Arab lands. Their departure was pow- 
erfully incited by Arab leaders who sought to 
clear the battlefield for the slaughter, after 
which their Arab kinsmen would return in 
triumph. In an interview given to a Lebanese 
newspaper, Sada al Janub, Msgr. George Hakim, 
the Greek Catholic Archbishop of Galilee, has 
recalled: 

“The refugees had been confident that their 
absence from Palestine would not last long; 
that they would return within a few days — 
within a week or two. Their leaders had pro- 
mised them that the Arab armies would crush 
the ‘Zionist gangs’ very quickly and that there 
would be no need for panic or fear of a long 
exile.” 


An Arab political leader, Mr. Emile Ghoury, 
Secretary of the Arab Higher Committee, said 
with full candor on September 15, 1948: 
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“I do not want to impugn anyone but only to 
help the refugees. The fact that there are these 
refugees is the direct consequence of the action 
of the Arab States in opposing partition and 
the Jewish State. The Arab States agreed upon 
this policy unanimously and they must share 
in the solution of the problem.” 


It is an astonishing experience to sit here year 
by year and to hear the governments which 
created this problem disclaim all responsibility 
for its solution. We suggest to Arab represent- 
atives that they should rightly face this Com- 
mittee, not in tones of violent grievance but in 
an attitude of humility and repentance. Their 
governments assumed a grave responsibility by 
their decision to launch a war for Israel’s de- 
struction. The international conscience was pro- 
foundly shocked by that decision. 


The dominant sentiment of the United Na- 
tions found expression in the words of the dele- 
gate of the United States who said in the Secu- 
rity Council on May 22, 1948, referring to the 
statements made by the Arab States: 

“Their statements are the best evidence we have 
of the international character of this aggression. 
There is nothing in the resolution about aggres- 
sion; it is a word which is not included in the 
text, but which has been mentioned in the 
statement of these aggressors. . . . Of course, 
the statement that they are there to make peace 
is rather remarkable in view of the fact that 
they are waging war.” 


On July 15, 1948 the Security Council de- 
termined that the action of seven Arab govern- 
ments had created a threat to international peace 
and security. 

In December 1948 the United Nations — 
through its own representative Dr. Bunche — 
recorded its grave verdict on responsibility: 


“The Arab States had forcefully opposed the 
existence of a Jewish State in Palestine in direct 
opposition to the wishes of two-thirds of the 
members of the Assembly. Nevertheless their 
armed intervention had proved useless. The 
(Mediator’s) report was based solely on the 
fact that the Arab States had no right to resort 
to force and that the United Nations should 
exert its authority to prevent such a use of 
force.” 


These are amongst the documentary monu- 
ments of the Arab invasion. It has also left be- 
hind it the testimony of Israel’s youthful grave- 
yards; and the misery of Arab refugees is its 
living memorial. How monstrously do repre- 
sentatives of Arab States pervert the truth when 
they seek to lay responsibility for this tragedy 
at other doors! Those who launched the war are 
responsible, before history’s bar, for all the suf- 
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fering, misery, bloodshed and anguish which re- 
sulted from their fatal decision. 

Ner is there any justice in ascribing the guilt 
to the United Nations, as some delegates have 
sought to do. ... The crisis arose, not as Mr. 
Shukairy says, because the United Nations 
adopted a resolution in 1947; but because Arab 
governments attempted to overthrow that reso- 
lution and to frustrate its provisions by illegiti- 
mate violence. .. . If the judgments of the Unit- 
ed Nations had been peacefully accepted or even 
if opposition to them had simply been kept 
short of armed force, there would be no refugee 
problem hanging as a cloud upon the tense hori- 
zons of the Middle East. 


THE QUESTION OF ORIGINAL responsibility is of 
more than historic importance. Once it is 
established that Arab Governments have, by acts 
of policy, created this policy, it follows that 
the world community has an unimpeachable 
claim to invoke their full assistance in its settle- 
ment. This claim is all the more compelling 
when we reflect that Arab governments, in their 
own lands, command all the resources and con- 
ditions which would enable the refugees to be 
emancipated in full dignity and freedom. 
After denouncing Israel for the crime of not 
having been defeated by the Arab assault, Arab 
delegates have occupied the Committee at great 
length with the idea that a solution may be 
found by the invocation of a single paragraph 
of a resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
seven years ago. The Arab Governments find 
no difficulty in disregarding the main provision 
of the 1948 resolution requesting them to ne- 
gotiate a final settlement with Israel, and to co- 
operate with her in the economic sphere, while 
they loudly invoke another provision which they 
interpret as an unconditional warrant for repat- 
riation, at the unfettered choice of the refugees. 
There is no such absolute warrant for repat- 
riation in the 1948 resolution. Under its terms, 
repatriation is specifically limited by two condi- 
tions. The first is practicability. The second is 
the existence of a situation in which Arabs and 
Israelis are likely to live peacefully as neighbors. 
It is clear from this very language that the 
General Assembly did not consider repatriation 
immediately practicable on December 11, 1948; 
and that a serious question arose in its mind with 
respect to the likelihood of peaceful co-existence 
between the refugees and the citizens of the 
country which they had left behind in the hour 
of crisis. These two conditions are far more re- 
mote today than they were in the more hopeful 
atmosphere of 1948. All the available evidence 
has shown international opinion since 1948 as 
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moving away from, and not towards, the idea 
of repatriation, which was regarded as proble- 
matical even in the terms of the 1948 resolution. 

But, in any case, we find it difficult to take 
Arab representatives seriously as the austere and 
righteous advocates of the compelling force of 
General Assembly recommendations. . . . 

Our Arab colleagues show no disposition to 
respect the decisions of the Security Council on 
belligerency and blockade; or the resolutions of 
the General Assembly on the need for peace 
negotiations and for close economic relations; 
or the resolution of the General Assembly defin- 
ing Israel’s recognised sovereignty within the 
United Nations system. We shall not advance 
towards a solution of this acutely practical and 
intricate refugee problem by engaging in jurid- 
ical debates with governments whose armed re- 
bellion against United Nations policies is the 
original cause of the very crisis which we con- 
front today. 


[7 WOULD BE MORE FRUITFUL and constructive 

to summarise the reports of the Director of 
UNRWA and of his predecessors who have dealt 
with this problem since the establishment of the 
Agency five years ago. 

Let us first understand clearly what the ob- 
jectives of the Agency have been. The General 
Assembly, in its Resolution 393 (V) of 1952, 
called for the “reintegration of the refugees into 
the economic life of the Near East.” It advo- 
cated this reintegration on the grounds that it 
was essential “in preparation for the time when 
international assistance is no longer available, 
and for the realisation of conditions of peace 
and stability in the area.” 

Each year since 1950 the General Assembly 
has repeated its exhortations to the host Govern- 
ments to facilitate the reintegration into their 
economies of the refugees living on their soil; 
to offer them the opportunities of labor, educa- 
tion and free movement; to allow them to real- 
ize the opportunities existing in Arab economies 
for the beneficial absorption of refugees; and 
to cooperate in new development projects to be 
financed with generous international aid. If the 
recommendations of 1950 and of subsequent 
years had been sincerely carried out, the refugees 
would now be the productive members of the 
Arab societies to which they are bound by every 
link of sentiment, language, culture and national 
loyalty. It is therefore grievous to record that 
the Arab governments have denied this salvation 
to their own kinsmen — preferring to maintain 
their refugee status undiluted and uncompro- 
mised for the sake of a sterile political contro- 


versy. 
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Thus, in January 1952 the General Assembly 
requested the host Governments to assume the 
administration of the relief program. In the re. 
port to the Eighth Session (1953) the Directo, 
stated bluntly and accurately that the Arab 
governments had “been reluctant to assume the 
administration of the relief program in accord- 
ance with the wish expressed by the General 
Assembly in its Resolution 513 (VI).” 


Were the refugees granted the right to work 
in the Arab states, great numbers of them could 
have thus become self-supporting. In its report 
to the Sixth Session the Agency complained that 
“no Government except Jordan had proclaimed 
their right (of the refugees) to stay,” neither 
did subsequent reports register any progress in 
this respect. 

Over a number of years, the Agency has striv- 
en to eliminate the barriers which prevent the 
refugees from moving freely and seeking their 
own fortune in the kindred Arab world. This 
problem of freedom of movement for refugees 
is of crucial importance. Recent years have wit- 
nessed a great expansion of economic potential- 
ities in the Middle East. Last year the revenues 
of Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait from oil roy- 
alties alone amounted to 700 million dollars. 
This huge influx of wealth has opened up great 
opportunities of work and development into 
which the refugees, by virtue of their linguistic 
and national background, could fit without any 
sense of dislocation. There-cannot be any doubt 
that if free movement had been granted there 
would have been a spontaneous absorption of 
thousands of refugees into these expanded Arab 
economies. It is precisely this that Arab govern- 
ments have obstructed. Thus in the report to 
the Eighth Session, the Director describes their 
policies in a highly significant passage: 

“The full benefit of the spread of this large 
capital investment (in Arab countries) will be 
felt only if restrictions on the movement of 
refugees are withdrawn. This is a measure which 
was proposed in the original three-year plan, 
but little has been done so far to give effect 
to it. Such freedom of movement would enable 
refugees to take full advantage of opportunities 
for work arising in countries such as Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf Sheikdoms where 
economic development has already taken place.” 


In other words, there are vast opportunities 
in the Arab world for the Arab refugees to build 
new lives, but Arab governments have so far 
debarred refugees from these opportunities. 


HE SAME RECORD of obstruction has attended 
the rehabilitation schemes, which the Agency 
tried to implement in cooperation with Arab 
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governments. The thinking behind these prog- 
rams is simple, but imaginative. The interna- 
tional community is ready to help Arab govern- 
ments create opportunities of livelihood by ir- 
rigating new areas of land, establishing new 
farms, or in some cases, new village communities 
with industrial as well as agricultural activity. 
Refugees are to be placed into these newly cre- 
ated labor opportunities. The result would be a 
reduction of the number of refugees accepting 
relief, and progress towards lightening the inter- 
national burden. The by-product would be the 
promotion of economic progress in Arab coun- 
tries with international aid. It is hard to think 
of a more enlightened or progressive approach 
than this. 

What has happened to these programs? They 
have been smothered by purposeful obstruction 
and delay. In his report to the Eighth Session 
the Director complains: 

“Signs of progress on major schemes are lack- 
ing. The time taken to negotiate program agree- 
ments with governments has been far longer 
than what was expected when the three-year 
plan was originally conceived; it took 7, 9, 14 
and 17 months respectively to conclude the 
four now in existence.” 


Today none of these schemes seem to be any 
nearer to implementation than they were two 
years ago. In October 1952 the Syrian Gov- 
ernment had expressed readiness to cooperate 
with the Agency in the development of reha- 
bilitation projects for the 85,000 refugees resid- 
ing in Syria. Under the terms of the agreement 
the Agency earmarked 30 million dollars for 
that purpose. Consecutive reports tell what 
has happened since the conclusion of the agree- 
ment. The agreement itself lapsed after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954 “‘as the Agency did not consider 
themselves justified in continuing to earmark 
such a substantial sum of money for projects in 
Syria in the absence of some indication from 
the Government of potential projects.” 

Great hopes were attached to the Sinai project 
under which refugees would have been settled 
on new land created by irrigation in the Sinai 
Peninsula. It now appears from Table 2, page 
23 of the Director’s report, that the agreement 
with the Egyptian authorities on the implemen- 
tation of this scheme terminated on March 31, 
1955 and has not since been renewed. We are 
left with a statement, welcome in itself, that 
the renewal of the agreement is “being contem- 
plated.” 

For two years the Governments of our region 
have discussed with Ambassador Eric Johnston 
a project for the coordinated use of the waters 
of the Jordan and Yarmouk Rivers. If agree- 
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ment is reached many thousands of refugees 
will find an opportunity for bringing new land 
under cultivation, while the national product 
of certain Arab States would swiftly expand. 
Under this agreement the greater part of the 
Jordan and Yarmouk Rivers — the only two 
major rivers of which Israel is a riparian state 
— would be made available for Arab use. My 
Government has cooperated to the utmost with 
Ambassador Johnston in this project. Most of 
the technical problems involved in an agreed 
division of the waters have been solved. Now, 
after the investment of great effort during two 
full years we learn that certain Arab govern- 
ments are still not prepared to say whether they 
are willing in principle, and as a matter of poli- 
cy, to cooperate in any coordinated use of these 
rivers. The Director’s report leaves us in sus- 
pense with the statement that “little further 
work can be undertaken pending decisions, 
mostly of a political nature, that have now to 
be taken regarding the division and storage of 
the Yarmouk and Jordan Rivers.” 

Not content with obstructing the main pur- 
poses of the reintegration effort, Arab govern- 
ments have also impeded its organizational func- 
tioning. Successive reports over the past five 
years show these governments imposing illegi- 
timate taxes and customs charges on the Agency; 
placing obstacles in the way of its transport; 
attaching its funds; and withholding its proper 
judicial immunity in civil and criminal cases. 
The current Report shows 70,000 names im- 
properly inscribed on the rolls in Jordan alone. 

No wonder that Mr. Galloway, a former rep- 
resentative of UNRWA in Jordan, said to an 
American study group in Amman last year: 

“It is perfectly clear that the Arab nations do 
not want to solve the Arab refugee problem. 
They want to keep it as an open sore as an 
affront against the United Nations, and a weap- 
on against Israel. Arab leaders don’t give a 
damn whether the refugees live or die.” 


AN ANYONE pDouBT that the Arab govern- 
ments have been determined that the refu- 
gees shall remain refugees; and that the aim of 
wrecking any alternative to “repatriation” has 
been pursued by these governments with a skill 
and ingenuity worthy of a better cause? With 
an international Agency working for the integ- 
ration of refugees, with tens of millions of dol- 
lars expended every year to move them away 
from a life of dependence, the Arab governments 
have brought us to a point where there are more 
refugees on United Nations rolls today than 
ever before; and where their only new idea is 
to take thousands of indigent people who are 
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not refugees at all — and put them on the in- 
ternational charge, thus swelling this problem 
beyond its already inflated proportions. 


BUT DEsPITE THE FRUSTRATING record of these 

past five years, the resettlement of Arab 
refugees in Arab countries still shines forth as 
a solution of incomparable merit. Its logic and 
morality cannot be denied. It is not only that 
the Arab governments bear the responsibility 
inherent in their creation of this problem. Far 
more important is the fact that they are en- 
dowed with all the conditions for its solution. 
With its two and a half million square miles of 
territory, its vast resources of mineral wealth, 
its great unharnessed rivers and its uncultivated 
but fertile lands, the Arab countries are easily 
capable of absorbing what would be for them 
a relatively small population. Moreover, reset- 
tlement in an Arab society would, for the refu- 
gee himself be “repatriation” in its truest sense. 
He would be united with peoples who share all 
his attributes of personality, his language, his 
spiritual heritage, and his system of national and 
cultural loyalties. “Patria” is not a mere geo- 
graphical term. The resettlement of an Arab 
refugee in Israel would, paradoxically, be not 
“repatriation,” but alienation from Arab society 
and transference to the only statehood in the 
area in which non-Arab loyalties and attach- 
ments predominate. For an Arab state, the ref- 
ugee would be a reinforcement of its security; 
for Israel he would be an inherent source of 
danger, since for seven years hostility to Israel 
has been the primary theme of his environment. 


THE capacity of the Arab world to absorb this 

refugee population has been increased by the 
emigration to Israel of 350,000 Jews from Iraq, 
Syria, Egypt, Yemen and other Arab lands, who 
left behind them their homes, their property 
and their labor opportunities, and who have 
been proudly received in Israel, without any 
plaintive outcry or rush for international help. 
What could be more natural than that Arab 
countries such as Iraq, with its vast oil royalties 
and its chronic shortage of manpower, should 
absorb a like number of Arab kinsmen in the 
homes and labor opportunities thus vacated? 

If Israel, in its small area of 8,000 square miles 
and its pitifully limited resources could build 
houses, create work and provide citizenship for 
800,000 destitute immigrants, nearly half of 
them from Arab countries, how much more 
easily could the vast Arab sub-continent with 
its 45 million people in eight separate sovereign- 
ties find homes for an equivalent number of its 
kinsmen? 


JEWISH FRONTiER 


The problem before us, acute as it is, should 
not be distorted beyond its true and manageable 
limits. It is not a vast or unprecedented prob. 
lem. The political changes which have taken 
place in the post-war period, including no les 
than five partitions, have produced a number 
of refugees in West and East Germany; fifteen 
millions in India and Pakistan; 400,000 Karelj- 
ans in Finland; 350,000 Volksdeutsche in Aus- 
tria; 2% millions who moved from North to 
South Korea. In none of these cases was repa- 
triation the answer to the problem. In each 
case the problem was solved because there was 
a co-national or co-religious host country which 
was willing to solve it. At an earlier date the 
Turko-Greek exchange stood out as a triumph 
of enlightened statesmanship for solving a simi- 
lar problem, in conformity with the essential 
loyalties and national sentiments of the refugees 
concerned. 

With such a massive aggregate of advantages 
speaking for it, the doctrine of resettlement 
continues to advance steadily in international 
favor. Five years ago the representative of the 
United Kingdom pointed out that: 

“The Arab refugees would have a happier and 
more stable future if the bulk of them were 
settled in the Arab countries.” 

Last year the representative of the United 
States appealed to Arab delegates to understand 
“that the eventual solution of the refugee prob- 
lem lay in a new and stronger economy for the 
Arab countries, coming to regard many of their 
refugee brothers as permanent members of the 
community and co-sharers in the Near East’s 
future.” 

Many statements in this spirit are on the re- 
cord. I do not say that those who have made 
them are in complete accord with us on the full 
measure and degree to which this solution should 
be applied. But it is true, to say the least, that 
the doctrine of resettling the Arab refugees in 
Arab counries is not an eccentric notion unila- 
terally held by Israel. It is the dominant theme 
of all serious international thought on this sub- 
ject; and it makes progress in men’s minds from 
year to year. 


[7 Is ALL THE MORE important that the advo- 

cacy of resettlement should be wholehearted 
and candid, and not compromised by illusions. 
Israel was the victim, not the author, of the war 
which caused this tragedy. Yet not even the 
burdens, the preoccupations of self-defense or 
the herculean labors of absorbing a vast mass 
of immigration have turned our minds or hearts 
away from a disposition to bring our contribu- 
tion to the relief of this distress. I have already 
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referred to Israel’s action in completely absorb- 
ing the 48,500 refugees who were on our soil 
when the 1950 reintegration resolution was 
adopted. With the legalization of entries and 
the project for the reuniting of families we 
have increased Israel’s Arab population from 
100,000 to 180,000 since the signature of the 
Armistice. 

The United Nations Palestine Conciliation 
Commission has paid warm tribute to Israel’s 
action in releasing bank accounts and deposits 
to the value of 12% million dollars in favor of 
Arab refugees. While our neighbors maintained 
a ruthless economic warfare against us we have 
authorized the transfer of hard currency from 
Israel to hostile territory. 

It is recognized that the payment of compen- 
sation for abandoned lands could be an impor- 
tant contribution to Arab refugee resettlement. 
But, the acceptance of such a burden at any 
time would involve our population in a commit- 
ment beyond its powers. We were therefore in- 
terested in a proposal made recently by the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States under which 
an international loan would be made to enable 
Israel to discharge this undertaking. My Gov- 
ernment has, in recent weeks, responded form- 
ally and affirmatively to this suggestion. 

It is evident, of course, that a discussion on 
the payment of compensation would require the 
solution and clarification of the related prob- 
lems to which Mr. Sharett has referred in the 
Knesset. In particular, the Arab Governments 
cannot attempt to stifle Israel financially by 
blockade and boycott—and at the same time ex- 
pect Israel to assume heavy financial burdens 
for this and future generations of its citizens. 
The Arab Governments will one day have to 
decide whether the pleasures of an illicit block- 
ade are more to be cherished than the virtuous 
duty of enabling the refugees to receive com- 
pensation. 

These efforts made by Israel in the past and 
contemplated for the future illustrate the ear- 
nest concern with which my Government ap- 
proaches the Arab refugee problem. The Com- 
mittee will, therefore, understand that it is with 
a full sense of responsibility that I must make 
it clear that we cannot regard the further repa- 
triation of Arab refugees in Israel as a solution 
to this problem. Let it not be forgotten that 
the refugees are members of the Arab world, 
and fully share the prevailing attitudes of Arab 
political life. It is enough to read the speeches 
of Mr. Shukairy, and the Egyptian delegate who 
addressed us yesterday, to reach the ominous 
conclusion that they are dominated by a passion- 
ate hatred of Israel and a desire to see her de- 


1] 


stroyed. There is, unhappily, every evidence 
that their sentiments fully reflect the rancours 
and antagonisms of the refugees. Indeed, Mr. 
Shukairy gave us to understand that he was 
speaking for the refugees and on their behalf. 
It is beyond doubt that the Arab refugee popu- 
lation has been educated for eight years in the 
sheer hatred of Israel, and certainly not in loy- 
alty and devotion to the Israel flag. 

Two examples of Arab sentiment on this 
question will illustrate the kind of attitude 
which Arab refugees would now introduce into 
Israel. Prime Minister Nasser of Egypt has in- 
formed the world through an American news- 
paper: 

“The hatred of the Arabs is very strong, and 
there is no sense in talking about peace with 
Israel. There is not even the smallest place for 
negotiation between the Arabs and Israel.” 
(October 14, 1955) 


The Prime Minister of Syria has spoken in 
even more elevating language: 
“Israel is Syria’s avowed enemy. The Arabs 
will not rest as long as this thieving enemy still 
dwells on holy soil in the very heart of the 
Arab world.” (September 20, 1955) 


The Committee will recall the persistent 
threats of the representative of Syria in this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly indicating clearly 
and frankly that the object of a refugee move- 
ment into Israel would be the destruction of 
Israel and its so-called “redemption” for the 
Arab rule. All statements made by refugee lead- 
ers themselves are pervaded not merely by a lack 
of loyalty to Israel, but by a violent hatred of 
Israel’s very existence. 

Here then is our country with its embattled 
frontiers; the focus of so many deep universal 
sentiments; the product of infinite patience and 
toil. This small domain of sovereignty is savage- 
ly begrudged by a people whose territorial pos- 
session stretches out over a whole continent. Cut 
off from all land contacts, intercepted illicitly 
in two of its three maritime channels, subjected 
to blockade and boycott, to siege and encroach- 
ment, to infiltrations and commando raids; the 
object of an officially proclaimed state of war 
and the target of a monstrous rearmament 
campaign—this is the picture of Israel’s security. 
No other State in the entire world faces such 
constant threats to its security and integrity. 
Can the mind conceive anything more fantastic 
than the idea that we can add to these perils 
by the influx from hostile territory of any num- 
ber, large or small, of people steeped in the 
hatred of our very statehood? I do not believe 
that any responsible conscience will sustain such 
an idea. There could be no greater unkindness 
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to an Arab refugee himself than to expose him 
to such an invidious role, perhaps reproducing 
the very circumstances which first made him a 
refugee. 

We seek the comprehension of this Commit- 
tee in this elementary dictate of prudence and 
security. But above any other consideration, we 
remind the Committee that Israel is a sovereign 
state; and in exercise of that sovereignty it must 
apply its own authority and discretion to the 
question—who shall and who shall not enter its 
territory. Especially is this so in the present hour 
of national emergency. All other countries pos- 
sess and apply a similar sovereign right. We 
are appreciative of the growing understanding 
which Israel’s unique security problem has re- 
ceived in world opinion and throughout the or- 
ganized international community. 

The unreality of the repatriation concept can 
well be illustrated by reference to the Kingdom 
of Jordan whose representative addressed the 
Committee on November 15. There are 500,000 
new citizens in Jordan. But Jordan has gained 
territory as well as population. It has acquired 
an area of 2000 square miles beyond its 1947 
limits, and there is no indication that it will 
renounce a single square yard of it. Now these 
500,000 are citizens of Jordan which in this 
respect has carried out the behest of the reinte- 
gration resolution. Many of them have risen to 
the summit of responsibility in the affairs of the 
kingdom, and are numbered amongst its minis- 
ters and leading officials. 

Can it seriously be suggested that these na- 
turalized citizens of Jordan, who are still on 
“Palestinian” soil, are potentially the citizens of 
Israel—that they have acquired a foreign citi- 
zenship and still retain a “right” of “repatria- 
tion” to Israel? The very idea is full of political 
and juridical confusion. It is true that their 
compensation rights exist and that there are 
grave economic problems resulting from their 
transference to Jordan. These require a solution 
with international help. But if Jordan would 
carry out the General Assembly’s resolution of 
1948 in favor of economic cooperation, includ- 
ing the common use of ports and highways; or 
if she would reach a settlement with Israel 
granting her free port facilities at Haifa, her 
commercial and financial position would be 
transformed and the addition of new wealth to 
new territory and new population would bring 
about a cumulative economic reinforcement to 
the benefit of the refugees. The improvement 
would become even greater if Ambassador 
Johnston’s project received agreement. Here is 
a striking example of the anomalies of “repa- 
triation” side by side with the broad practical 


JEWIsH FRONTiER 
advantages of an_ enlightened resettlement 
approach. 


JHE COMMITTEE WILL readily understand in 

the light of what I have said, why my Govern- 
ment cannot approve or endorse Ambassador 
Labouiss’s proposal that a procedure of free 
choice between repatriation and compensation 
be offered to the refugees. It would, in our mind 
and conscience, be unmerciful and imprudent 
to encourage in the minds of these unhappy 
people any expectation which could not be ful- 
filled. Believing as we do that the resettlement 
of Arab refugees in Israel would hold grave 
perils both for Israe) and the refugees them- 
selves, we cannot in good heart encourage them 
to opt for frustration, tragedy and war. More- 
over, the heavy, emphatic indoctrination to 
which they have been subjected for seven years, 
and the complete unlikelihood that we should 
be invited to the camps to explain Israel’s posi- 
tion, rules out any prospect that a genuine free- 
dom of choice is available. Finally, the sugges- 
tion is deficient in legal and international prin- 
ciple. It assumes the rights of individuals and 
completely ignores the sovereignty of states. 
It is quite improper for the question whether 
people shall or shall not enter Israel to be dealt 
with outside the framework of Israel’s sovereign 
consent. 

My delegation was frankly surprised to see 
the Director reach such a conclusion without 
consultation with the state most directly con- 
cerned. The Director’s duties in the Arab world 
during the period of his mission have unfortu- 
nately left him no time even to visit Israel. A 
visit by him to our country would be most cor- 
dially welcomed, and would furnish a useful 
basis for including the Israeli aspect of a prob- 
lem in any judgment or appraisal of its solution. 
He would certainly see at first hand that the 
prospect of Arab refugee resettlement in Israel 
is remote and full of dire perils, and that his 
task should be not to invite requests for such a 
solution, but rather to confront the refugees and 
the Arab governments with the necessities and 
advantages of early resettlement. 

Progress with the rehabilitation program; ac- 
tion on resettlement schemes and on water 
agreements; full cooperation with UNRWA in 
accordance with its mandate; utilization of the 
expanding labor opportunities in the Arab 
world; serious discussion of compensation and 
related problems—these are the lines on which 
progress can be made in the coming year, rather 
than by attempting in these prejudiced condi- 
tions to “poll” the refugees on the question of 
their repatriation... 
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Refugees: 


A New Zealand View 


by F. H. Corner 


[F I voice mMpaTIENcE with the lack of prog- 

ress in disposing of the problem of the Pales- 
tine refugees it is not through want of under- 
standing of the human background to this 
tragic problem or through lack of appreciation 
for the conspicuously able work of the Agency 
and its Director, Mr. Labouisse. 

Money is no adequate means of demonstrating 
sympathy, but it is the only material means now 
open to us; and with the 50,000 pounds which 
New Zealand will give to the Agency this year 
our contribution will total 275,000 pounds or 
about $800,000. By virtue of this contribution— 
the fifth highest in total, and, I believe, the third 
highest per capita—my country has some right 
to speak. Perhaps we have as much right to 
speak because of our contribution in lives and 
blood to the freeing of this historic area from 
the domination of dictators. What we have 
spent there in money has been earned by New 
Zealanders through hard work, by producing 
and selling pounds of butter and bales of wool 
and carcasses of meat. Therefore I can justly 
keep my remarks down to earth. 

I am well aware that my delegation is partici- 
pating in a matter of profound controversy; 
that as I seek to be impartial I am in some dan- 
ger of being misunderstood by both protago- 
nists. Yet I think New Zealand, by virtue of 
its record in the Middle East, is entitled to speak 
with candor and indeed should endeavor to do 
$0. 

There are more than 900,000 refugees, nearly 
half the population of New Zealand. Most of 
them—I do not speak in condemnation of them, 
for it is not their fault—have been kept in 
idleness for five years at the expense of one- 
third of the members of the United Nations. 
Two-thirds of the members have contributed 
nothing. Of the third which have, and apart 
from the Arab States which shelter the refugees, 
the United States and the United Kingdom have 
carried the chief burden, and after them France, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia. The 
spiritual condition of these men, women and 
children, as of any refugee people forced to live 
in idleness, is bad; it is growing worse. Their 


This is a statement by a member of the New Zealand 
Delegation to the United Nations, to the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Palestine Refugees, on November 22, 1955. 


material condition—judged by standards of 
nutrition, health and schooling—is by no means 
good; yet it is probably better than the average 
standard prevailing in the Middle East because 
of the conscientious way the Agency has used 
the money put in its hands. 


After five years of the Agency’s existence 
there are more refugees than there were at the 
beginning. The rate of natural increase is high, 
and half the refugee population is now under 
15 years of age. There is pressure upon the 
United Nations to classify as refugees and there- 
fore pay for the upkeep of an additional 200,000 
persons. In the Arab countries only a few 
hundreds of refugees have become self-support- 
ing and ceased to be a charge on the United 
Nations. Several development schemes have 
been prepared to bring into cultivation areas of 
new land on which 200,000 or even 350,000 
refugees might be settled. But until they re- 
ceive the cooperation of the Arab governments 
these projects remain no more than plans. And 
even these projects, these indispensable and too- 
long-delayed projects, would do no more than 
skim off the natural increase, leaving still about 
a million refugees as a continuing unsolved 
problem. 

What is to be done with these million people? 
Are we to continue to keep them for ever in 
idleness? Such a proposition is hardly likely to 
appeal to my Government. New Zealand is a 
young country, itself in need of money for de- 
velopment, and what money it has is hard- 
earned. New Zealanders are making sacrifices 
for many international causes, but some they 
support more whole-heartedly than others. For 
instance, they have rallied behind UNICEF, 
because children cannot help themselves. And 
they are willingly making sacrifices for the 
Colombo Plan because the peoples of South and 
South East Asia are working magnificently to 
help themselves. They contributed to UNRWA 
in order to show in a practical manner their 
very real awareness of and distress for the con- 
dition of the Palestine refugees. New Zealand- 
ers do not expect gratitude but they become 
irritated when they hear that a million refugees 
in the Middle East consider they have a right 
to be kept by the international community. 
They are disturbed when they are given clear 
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evidence of cases in which certain Arab Govern- 
ments refuse for political reasons to cooperate 
in schemes which could provide work and a 
new life of dignity for the Arab refugees. They 
are uneasy, to say the least, when they hear that 
Israel has prevented the Agency’s planes from 
flying over Israel if they have on board Arab 
members of the Agency’s staff, and that Arab 
Governments levy duties on the Agency’s hu- 
manitarian supplies and put other obstacles in 
the way of the Agency’s efforts to help their 
fellow-Arabs. They would be deeply concerned 
by the revelations in the Director’s report that 
tens of thousands of persons are being kept at 
the expense of the United Nations because the 
Agency, which is dependent on the cooperation 
of Arab Governments, has not been able to deal 
with fraudulent registrations and other abuses. 


No, 4 MILLIon refugees cannot be kept per- 

manently on relief. Governments will not 
be willing to support such a demoralizing en- 
terprise; and they will be the more unwilling as 
they appreciate that there are alternatives which 
have been and still are being obstructed for rea- 
sons whose emotionally-charged logic points to 
ends which cannot be achieved by peaceful 
means. When money is short and great inter- 
national causes many, Governments can hardly 
be expected to help those who will not help 
themselves or to feel sympathy with those who 
prevent others from helping themselves. Their 
support for the Agency’s work must naturally 
depend upon the extent to which the countries 
immediately concerned work together in meas- 
ures preparatory to the day when international 
relief is no longer available. 

Nor can the return of the refugees to Israel 
be a full solution. It has been our consistent 
view that Israel, whose people has known such 
immense suffering and whose genius has ever 
been generous, should receive back a significant 
number of Palestine refugees. We believe great 
advantages could accrue from acceptance by 
Israel of this obligation. It is not inconceivable 
that a gesture by Israel could help to launch a 
settlement. But we see also the force of the 
Israeli arguments about security and of the view 
that repatriation must be part of a settlement 
which brings peace and cooperation in the area. 
And even if Israel made that gesture, hundreds 
of thousands of refugees would still be left out- 
side Israel, hundreds of thousands of refugees, 
that is, who must make a new life elsewhere. 

It has been pointed out by the Director that 
most of the refugees will not be willing to co- 
operate with resettlement projects until there 
is a political settlement or until they have been 
given an opportunity to choose between going 
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back to their homes or receiving compensation 
which in effect means resettlement. But aad 
cannot overlook that the Director’s report also 
suggests that the basis for a proper choice does 
not yet exist. In the first place resettlement 
can hardly have any practical meaning to the 
refugees, and thus be worth choosing, until, to 
paraphrase the Director’s remarks in paragraph 
40, the large-scale rehabilitation projects—such 
as the Yarmuk-Jordan and Sinai projects—have 
progressed to a point where refugees have, in 
fact, a real opportunity to decide whether or 
not to participate. In the second place, the 
Report makes it clear that most of the refugees 
have been kept so far out of touch with reality 
that they think repatriation means going back 
to the conditions they knew in Palestine before 
the establishment of the State of Israel. There 
is a danger that a choice in these circumstances 
would not solve any problem, but only com- 
plicate those already existing. But the refugees 
should be given the opportunity to choose as 
soon as the practical basis for a meaningful 
choice can be laid. Israel could help here by 
exerting every effort to ensure that adequate 
compensation is made available, and we note 
with approval the positive attitude taken by 
Israel towards the United States proposal to 
facilitate the payment of compensation. It seems 
to us that as soon as the right conditions can 
be created it will be in Israel’s own interest to 
cooperate in placing before the refugees the al- 
ternatives mentioned in paragraph 36 of the 
Director’s report and so to remove the main 
obstacle to the objective of self-support and 
reintegration. This obligation on Israel, how- 
ever, should in no way be interpreted as lessen- 
ing the responsibilities of Arab Governments to 
cooperate with development projects. 

There has been a good deal of discussion about 
realism, and I fear that many of us are moving 
on different planes of reality which do not 
coincide. 

These, surely, are facts that must be faced: 
namely, that relief is not going to continue in- 
definitely, that hundreds of thousands of the 
refugees must settle elsewhere than in Israel, and 
that all countries concerned must lose no fur- 
ther time in making it possible for them to do 
so. Too much time has been lost already by 
suicidal refusal to face reality. 


For reFusat to face reality is always danger- 

ous and may well be suicidal. Among the 
refugees this unfortunate attitude is breeding a 
state of nihilism. In this Committee year after 
year representatives of the Arab States take ex- 
actly the same unreal and nihilistic position. In 
appealing to the sense of realism of a race which 
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has conferred so many benefits upon civiliza- 
tion, my delegation remembers that our soldiers 
enjoyed their unbounded hospitality and that 
their bravery is a by-word. Surely it is unreal to 
believe, however much one may want to be- 
lieve, that the return of all, or even of the great- 
er part of, the refugees to their former homes 
is a practicable solution to the problem; and 
surely it is unreal and cruel both to encourage 
the refugees to believe that it is and also to refuse 
them any alternative to this sad illusion. It is 
unreal to pretend that Israel, a member of this 
Organization, does not exist as a State, and it 
is no service to the refugees to refuse those nor- 
mal relations with Israel which alone can pro- 
vide a basis on which a serious Israeli contribu- 
tion to the problem of refugees could be ex- 
pected. It may or may not be a pity that Israel 
was established as a State, but there it is, a 
reality which cannot be wished away; and here 
Israel is, a member of this Organization whose 
Charter is very specific about the threat or use 
of force against its Members. It is unreal and 
inconsistent for States which went to war to 
prevent the Assembly’s key resolution, that of 
1947, from being implemented, now to insist 
on the binding force of that and other Assembly 
resolutions, or selected portions of them, and 
to make talks with Israel conditional upon her 
prior acceptance of the points which must ob- 
viously be the very subject matter of the talks. 
It is unreal to propose that Israel should be cut 
in half (which is what implementation of cer- 
tain resolutions would entail) and should also 
receive back the refugees into the resulting tiny 
area. 


If such facts are not faced, if emotion and 
unreason continue to be encouraged; if people 
really are determined to cut off their nose just 
to spite their face, then it seems inevitable that 
there will be a disastrous explosion. It is all very 
well for States to deny any intention of solving 
the problem of the refugees by force, but per- 
sons or Governments which reject a political 
settlement based on realities and reject resettle- 
ment of refugees are rejecting the only alterna- 
tives to force. A state of peaceful co-existence 
between Israel and her neighbors is not likely 
to be reached quickly, but that, not the per- 
petuation of hatred, must be the goal. I cannot 
believe that the distinguished representatives of 
the Arab States are blind to this goal. 


Among the most hopeful notes of this year’s 
report by Mr. Labouisse are, first, the indication 
that some of the refugees are coming to under- 
stand that such things as improved housing are 
not necessarily prejudicial to their political 
rights and, secondly, that refugees and host 
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governments are beginning to realize that to 
give employment to a refugee is to help the 
refugee himself and to help the national econo- 
my of the State where the refugee works. 
Among these million refugees, half of whom 
are under 15, there is potential creative fire. At 
present it is given little opportunity to express 
itself. Is it not a crime against the human spirit 
to leave such enormous creative potential to 
fester instead of allowing it to be harnessed to 
great enterprises? We recall the moving plea 
of the representative of the United States to the 
leaders in the Arab nations to view the refugee 
as an important asset, not an unwanted liability, 
and his clear statement that upon these leaders 
“rests the choice between progress to greatness 
and prosperity or the narrow clinging to the 
status quo which benefits no one but those who 
profit from misery and chaos.” ‘The United 
States and the United Kingdom have made gen- 
erous offers to help the Middle East Govern- 
ments to carry through great undertakings 
which could increase immensely the well-being 
and happiness of millions of people in the area. 


We—surely all of us, all the people of the 
Middle East, Arabs as well as Israelis—have be- 
come weary of looking backward. We cry out 
for a positive approach. Year after year, we 
are told, the refugees contemplate the life they 
led before their flight; and year after year in 
this Committee the Arab speakers look back to 
the sad events which made the present problem. 
We must look forward, not to a war to redress 
past wrongs and past defeats (for it would not 
do so) but to a positive and cooperative future. 
We must learn to compromise, Arabs and Is- 
raelis as well, in a world where failure to reach 
an understanding based on give and take and 
moderation can lead to disaster. New Zealand 
can make little practical contribution to the 
loosening of this ominous intransigence in the 
Middle East, for the burden of responsibility 
lies not upon us but overwhelmingly upon the 
Arab States, on the State of Israel, and upon the 
Great Powers. But we hope desperately that 
these countries will face their responsibility 
resolutely, for time seems to be short, there are 
sinister interventions, and dangerous forces are 


held on a frayed leash. 
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London Still Dreams of Pan-Islam 
by Herbert Howarth 


LLUSIONS HAVE a stubborn survival-power 

even in the world of politics where hard real- 
ities and the shift of events might be expected 
to kill them quickly. In London we have been 
forcibly reminded of this old truth by the events 
of November. Sir Anthony Eden’s offer to medi- 
ate in the struggle between Egypt and Israel was 
made in such extraordinary terms that British 
Zionists, and all of us who for the last five or six 
years have felt satisfied by what seemed to be 
the sensible acceptance in Whitehall of the real- 
ity of Israel, have been shocked into awareness 
that the Foreign Office has not greatly changed 
after all, and that the influences that formulated 
the unhappy policies of the Bevin era have only 
been quiescent, not gone. 

Egypt’s mischief-making gesture in buying 
arms from Russia paid her immediate dividends. 
It threw the west into a state of alarm bordering 
on panic. Colonel Nasser must have been de- 
lighted. Perhaps it was the best week of his life. 
The tumult and hurrying and skurrying in the 
western chancelleries would have gladdened 
Egyptian vanity even if the reaction had ulti- 
mately been adverse to him. All the finer for 
him, then, when the next step was completely to 
his advantage. Sir Anthony Eden at a Mansion 
House banquet suggested finalisation of the Mid- 
dle East problem through a frontier settlement 
based on a “compromise:” a compromise in 
which the Arabs would wholly benefit and Israel 
be compelled wholly to make a surrender. The 
point of reference for this curious bargain was 
UNO’s partition proposal of 1947, which the 
Arabs, confident that they could grab all Israel 
by invasion had at the time ignored, and which 
Britain had equally ignored, withdrawing from 
the area to make room for the Arab attack. What 
the Arabs lost in 1948 as a direct result of their 
own preference for trial by force, Sir Anthony 
Eden now in 1955 has invited Israel to hand over 
to them. Public memories are short in these mat- 
ters, and few men-in-the-street in Britain who 
read Eden’s appeal for a compromise realised at 
first how unfair it was; the interpolation of the 
name of U.N.O., which stands for the good sense 
of the world, seemed to say that the proposal had 
merit. However, a little later the press very 
properly reported the statements of Israel’s lead- 
ers to show that Britain, having neglected UNO’s 
verdict in 1947, had no right to press it now; 
and The Observer in particular gave its main 
headlines of November 20 to Ben-Gurion’s com- 


plaint that Britain was “buying Arab friendship 
by dismembering Israel;” and thanks to all this, 
there has been some retreat by Foreign Office 
spokesmen from the original proposal, which has 
been softened, made a little vaguer. But blur it 
as the spokemen may, it is on the record. It was 
put by Eden, and seems particularly distressing 
because it came through him, contrasting s0 
starkly with the individuality of his political 
judgment in the thirties when he resisted every 
trend towards policies of appeasement. 

It is on record and needs analyzing. As Colo- 
nel Nasser analyzes it in the fly-laden Egyptian 
Government offices between the Mogattam Hills 
and the Nile, the significance appears plainly to 
be that whenever he makes overtures to Russia, 
Britain will hurry to offer him whatever he 
wants. Naturally he reads it as an invitation to 
repeat the process. He now thinks that when- 
ever he buys Russian arms, he will get the arms, 
and will get, morsel by morsel, political gains 
from Britain at the same time. 

How does it look, if we analyze it from the 
London end in this dirt-laden fog of November, 
which currently depresses us and is like a symbol 
of the currently depressing burden of the world’s 
mutual animosities? Let us first note, for the 
sake of clearing away any possible misunder- 
standing in the matter, that there was nothing 
inevitable in the British reaction to Colonel Nas- 
ser’s manoeuvre. Britain did not have to offer 
appeasement. There was at least one good alter- 
native policy for the U.S.A., Britain, and France, 
to follow in unison. The West is committed at 
present to seeing that neither side on the Negev 
front gains an advantage over the other. In pur- 
suit of that undertaking the quickest and sim- 
plest retort to Egypt’s purchase of arms from the 
Soviets was to supply the equivalent weight of 
arms to Israel. “What! An arms race!”, every- 
body comments doubtfully; we all feel a distaste 
for arms races, wastefully expensive as they must 
be for the nations who have to invest in tanks 
and planes instead of factories and farms. But 
however distasteful, here is a case—it may be the 
one exceptional case—where it can be less cruel, 
less unjust, and less dangerous to build up arms 
than to do anything else. As long as Israel holds 
enough arms to contain the Arab threat, and so 
long as the Arabs are unmistakably told that she 
will be offered enough arms to stay firmly in that 
position, the Arabs will not start a second round. 
Similarly as long as Israel has no need to fear 
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that Egypt and the Arabs are outstripping her in 
arms, she will not plunge into hostilities. She 
knows the meaning of peace, the importance of 
building up a working economy. Until the Arabs 
are adult enough to see with equal certainty that 
their internal development is worth more than 
their present mediaeval vendetta and expansion- 
jst ambitions against Israel, it is right and wisest 
for the West to keep Israel’s armaments on a par 
with theirs. If at the beginning of November 
the West had taken this view of the situation and 
acted on it, Nasser’s satisfaction over his flirta- 
tion with Russia would have been limited to the 
knowledge that he had alarmed Washington and 
Whitehall, had compelled them to send arms to 
Israel, and had caused Israel to divert funds to 
pay for them. There his pleasure would have 
broken off. For he would have seen before him 
the alternative futures of constant expenditure 
on arms without gaining an edge over Israel, or 
of dropping his present tactics. He would prob- 
ably have threatened a yet closer understanding 
with Russia, in the hope of shaking the Western 
politicians; but if they had still resisted, he would 
have had to draw back and to slip away from the 
Russian connection before it became too close for 
his own comfort. 


There was, then, an alternative to appease- 
ment. The West could have kept its nerve and 
called Nasser’s bluff. But Whitehall sped with 
precipitancy in the other direction. It is in this 
haste to choose the worse of two possible policies 
that I see the resurgence of the spirit that was 
uppermost in the Colonial Office in the thirties 
and forties and then in Bevin’s Foreign Office. 
The “mediation” idea was ill-conceived. But ill 
conceptions are not motherless. They spring 
from advice. The “‘mediation” offer springs from 
the continued operations of that body of influen- 
tial opinion which always regarded Zionism as an 
intruder, which has never been genuinely recon- 
ciled to the existence of Israel, and now scents 
an opportunity to pare Israel down or to do 
away with her altogether. It permeates the high- 
est official and academic circles and represents 
(in contrast with a superior tradition of helping 
the smaller nation against the bullying nations) 
a problematical sub-tradition in the Mediter- 
ranean and Asiatic policy of the West. Those 
who hold it have been mute for the last five or 
six years while the western governments con- 
ducted courteous and sometimes constructive re- 
lations with Israel, but they have been alert. 
They have learned nothing and forgotten noth- 


ing. 


JF WE are EVER to be free of the tangles into 
which the skilful advocacy of this group re- 
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peatedly draws the Great Powers, we must do our 
best to understand the idea that prompts it, an 
idea with a fraction of truth and a world of fal- 
lacy in it. It is an idea usually presented in terms 
of expediency, as a considered preference for the 
practicable over the ideal. But though it stalks 
in the guise of rationality it has its roots in some- 
thing nearly mystical; it is as though the preju- 
dices that grow, or used to grow, in Anglo-Saxon 
upper and upper-middle class education, have 
been modified and transformed into a passion 
for the “cleanness and death” of Islam, and out 
of this passion has risen a geopolitical vision: — 
a vision of the Moslems as a people of one re- 
ligion, and, more than that. of one temper, one 
single allegiance, each unit of the enormous mass 
inseparable from the other for all important 
political and cultural purposes: from Tangier 
eastward across Asia to the fringes of the Pacific 
stretches a sash of Moslem nations, everyone of 
them contiguous at some point with a neighbor 
state where Moslems likewise form the majority 
population and wield the governmental power. 
At an imaginative level the Arabophiles of the 
British Foreign Office find inspiration in the 
thought that these countries can potentially 
think and act as one. Switching their fantasy 
to the level of action, they believe that the 
whole land area constituted by Europe, Asia, 
and Africa together, can be controlled by the 
Power that succeeds in mobilizing in its own 
interest the unity of the Moslem people. 


Few political traditions are totally dotty. One 
can see that in this notion there is a tenuous 
spark of substance, one can see its appeal to a 
mind of a certain cast. Islam has been an empire- 
making force, a force that could sweep from 
flank to flank of a continent, a mere ten cen- 
turies ago. Asa world religion it enforces com- 
plete obedience in its devotees, is conservative, 
remains centrifugal, remains militant. Astute 
observers like André Malraux have gone into 
the middle of Asia and come back reporting 
that “‘the skeleton of Islam was the only frame- 
work supporting people who were sleep-walk- 
ing among their ruins between the nakedness 
of the mountains and the solemn tremor of the 
white sky.” 


Granting this element of substance and slight- 
ly less exiguous element of attraction in the 
Pan-Islam theory, what a labyrinth of fallacies 
underlies and undermines the structure that the 
Arabophiles rear on it. Let us imagine for one 
moment that a fire of unification did suddenly 
run through the Moslem nations. For a century 
that is struggling through political and moral 
madness towards the idea of humanism, there 
could be fewer prospects more terrifying than 
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a Mediterranean-to-Pacific renaissance based on 
the Pan-Islam idea. The clock would be set 
back nearly the whole of those ten centuries. 
The spirit of Pan-Islam is not strongest where 
education has made a little progress and brought 
a glimpse of humanism. It is not strongest in 
the slightly sceptical government offices of 
Egypt: there lip-service might, one day or an- 
other according to convenience, be paid to it, 
and plans might well be made with the object 
of exploiting it. But if the cleverer sceptics of 
Egypt or Baghdad ever succeeded in igniting it, 
they would melt away in the first real blaze and 
other forces would take over. Pan-Islam is 
strongest potentially where it is most ferociously 
antique: in Kabul, for example, where the west- 
ern wives brought home by students from Eu- 
rope or America have to take the veil and con- 
form to the austerity of the Sunnis; and where 
it is severer still in the hills and deserts beyond 
Kabul where few westerners ever penetrate. It 
is a civilization that knows only a monotone 
life and an abrupt monotone death. “Under 
the gateway made of clay and bristling with 
beams” (writes Malraux) “horsemen in rags sat 
dreaming, their legs stretched out on their stir- 
rups; at the foot of buildings veiled like women, 
horses’ skulls and scaly fish-bones glittered in 
the dust of the windowless streets. Out of 
doors, not a leaf; indoors, not a stick of furni- 
ture: the walls, the sky, and God.” In these 
dormant pre-mediaeval areas is secreted a prob- 
lem that the world must eventually face, but 
face with forethought. If they were recklessly 
activised in the name of a militant religion, in- 
stead of through the provision of food, health, 
and education, the consequences could be dras- 
tic. The scimitar of Islam means violence; 
should it ever be flashed again, we in the west 
would be sorry. 


HE MOST CURIOUS assumption on the part of 
the Pan-Islam school in the west is the as- 
sumption that Pan-Islam could be rallied in our 
interests. It has seldom happened in modern 
history that a Moslem nation, even acting alone, 
has been solidly behind a western nation. The 
memories of the experiences of the Second World 
War in Egypt are still vivid for many of us. 
Among the Egyptians the allies had some firm 
friends who never faltered in the worst days; 
and some firm enemies whose hostility never 
wavered in the best days; but the greater mass 
of the population watched the struggle with 
either detachment or malevolence, ready to de- 
spoil whomever might be despoiled. Nor is this 
surprising. If we look at the matter for a mo- 
ment from Egypt’s standpoint, or the stand- 
point of any of this line of nations which has 
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at times been occupied, at times been bullied, 
and only more recently flattered and cajoled, 
by the west, we can see that there is no reason 
at all why in the mass they should associate 
themselves with our fortunes. It is not that 
they are incapable of loyalty. When occasion 
demands they are capable of the highest and 
finest loyalties. But the injuries of history, both 
distant and more recent, smart in them; they 
know of no cause to show loyalty to anyone 
except themselves; they despise the lip-service 
nowadays offered to them, and they despise, 
while they naturally seize and exploit to the 
full, the morsels of appeasement that the west 
flings to them. This is true of individual nations 
from the Mediterranean eastwards; and it would 
be, @ fortiori, truer still for any group of those 
nations, and above all for a group uniting for 
the sake of Islam. As a constellation they would 
back no one, except temporarily and for the 
sheerest expediency. They would not be loyal 
to the west if they temporarily backed the west, 
and they would not, if they could help it, long 
be loyal to Russia if they temporarily played 
with her. Like everyone else they would play 
for themselves only, and try to come out of the 
ruck on top and to the disadvantage of every- 
one else. Let us not blame them for this; let us 
acknowledge their right to it, and quite simply 
and realistically recognize the facts. 


For the same reason, that every nation in the 
Asiatic complex is working for its private in- 
terest alone, let us go on to recognize that Pan- 
Islamic unity is practically impossible. The 
complex is seething with rivalries. The rivalries 
are being pressed with cut-throat vehemence. 
Egypt is struggling for dominance in the so- 
called Arab League group. She envies Iraq. She 
hates the “Northern Tier” liaison between Iraq, 
Turkey, Persia, and Pakistan. She particularly 
hates the link thus formed between Iraq and 
Pakistan, for Pakistan is her most considerable 
rival for the possible leadership of the Moslem 
world. Acting on that rivalry, Colonel Nasser 
paid early this year a visit to Kabul. Thus, cut- 
ting across the Northern Tier arrangement and 
offsetting it, there is an Egyptian-Afghanistani 
link, which has, however, nothing more effective 
to maintain it than animosity for Pakistan — 
Egypt’s animosity motivated by intolerance of 
a competitor, Afghanistan’s based on a territo- 
rial dispute over the Pathan lands. Whether we 
look at the bigger picture of the Moslem world, 
or the smaller picture of the Arab world, we 
find as much sense of unity and concert as in 
the European Balkans: angers and jealousies of 
every sort intersect. 


It has been observed, time and again and by 
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every foreign correspondent in the world, that 
the only point on which these jarring Powers 
agree is on their hostility towards Israel. Out 
of this simple fact flowers the simple-minded 
oficial faith in London that the sacrifice of Is- 
rael is the easy way to please them all at one 
blow and so win some sort of gratitude and 
friendship from them. But the great gift of 
friendship is not to be obtained so crudely. If 
Israel is thrown to the Arabs, they will gobble 
her, but they will not say thank-you nor respect 
the west. They would dispute the share-out 
among themselves; the west would find that 
even then the desired stability was absent, for 
the Arabs would continue to quarrel over their 
respective frontiers; and other grounds of dis- 
content would then come to the fore; Egypt 
would next get her claws into the Sudan and 
begin to discover that she had irridentist claims 
on Libya; and as she had secured Israeli land by 
diplomatic fornication with Russia, she would 
repeat the process again in order to be bought 
off again with territory south and west. 


In the Traditions of the Prophet—and in these 
there is implicit a humanism that never found 
expression in the Koran itself or in orthodox 
Islam, a humanism on which the Islamic nations 
can really build as they grow and progress—a 
famous passage reads: “Be loyal to your brother, 
whether he does wrong or suffers it.” The dis- 
ciples asked the Prophet: “We are loyal when 
he is wronged, but how may we be loyal to him 
if he is the wrong-doer?” He answered: “By 
preventing him doing wrong—that is the defini- 
tion of loyalty.” Here is a lesson for the ap- 
peasers, the most relevant of all lessons for cur- 
rent policy vis-a-vis the Arabs. They will not 
thank the west for condoning their wrong to- 
wards Israel. They will respect the western 
governments as genuinely concerned for justice, 
and consequently for them too, if they are firm- 
ly told that Israel has the claim that every small 
nation has against the hand of force; that the 
west is going to see to it that any further Arab 
invasion of Israel is rebuffed; and that the Arab 
acts of war that have gone on for five years, 
notably the economic blockade of Israel, must 


end. 


[Tt Is TRUE THAT something else should accom- 

pany this firm stand for justice. The world 
as a whole suffers as long as there are backward, 
diseased, illiterate, ‘“‘sleep-walking” areas. Since 
the war the west, led by America, has made im- 
mense contributions, both directly and through 
the constructive international agencies, to the 
provision of sanitation in Asia, of clinics, of 
schools, of projects for the development of agri- 
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culture and above all of sources of power. That 
should continue. Money and skills must be pro- 
vided for the provision of food, health, and edu- 
cation. The hydro-electric schemes must go 
ahead. And this must not be done for short- 
term reasons: it must mean more than the prep- 
aration of the sinews of war, more than the 
mere purchase of friendship. It must be done 
without thanks. It must be done 4 fonds perdu. 
It must be done out of good sense and nothing 
but good sense, the knowledge that the world 
is always in danger from morbid communities. 
No nation, we are all aware, is yet so completely 
healthy that it can claim to be a model contribu- 
tion to global safety; but the world is in fact 
only at the outset of the experiment “Health 
means Security;” the experiment might even 
be faulty, but it is worth trying and has to be 
pushed through with courage. Certainly and at 
the very least, as long as the western nations 
stand fast against political appeasement and re- 
place it with solid contributions to health and 
welfare, they are doing no harm; and the chance 
is that they will be doing positive good. By 
comparison the conception that motivated the 
small but influential segment of Whitehall opin- 
ion when it so sadly briefed Sir Anthony Eden 
for his Mansion House speech, is romantic and 
in fact narcotic. In the second half of the 
twentieth century we could be thinking about 
the energization and transformation of the 
Asiatic deserts and deltas. Instead some politi- 
cians are still capering to an outmoded dance. 
The officialdom of Cairo is busy pampering the 
national vanity and its own. In London an 
inner ring remains preoccupied with its fifty- 
year-old mystique and with an illusion about 
the Arabs so stubborn that apparently nothing, 
not even the bitterness of experience, can dis- 


solve it. 
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JEWISH FRONTiER 


New Developments 


in Turkish-Israeli Relations 
by Itzhak Ivry 


HE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS in the relations 

between East and West, the changes in the 
cold war atmosphere, the change of temperature 
in the relations between Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R., and the conflict between Turkey and 
Greece about the future of Cyprus — all have 
contributed to a realization in Ankara that there 
is only one place where Turkey has a chance to 
play first fiddle, instead of second or third. That 
place is the Middle East, and not Europe. Of the 
two conflicting schools of thought that have 
prevailed in Turkey since the days of Kemal 
Ataturk’s revolution — does Turkey belong to 
the European family of nations, with Istanbul 
as her center, or does she belong to the Middle 
Eastern-Asian group, with Ankara as her future 
center? — those who advocate the former are 
losing. 

If the Turkish-Yugoslav-Greek pact, and the 
acceptance of Turkey into N.A.T.O., once gave 
a boost to the so-called European school of 
thought, latest developments will surely push 
Turkey in the Asiatic direction. The violence 
against the Greeks in Turkey which came so un- 
expectedly demonstrated again how deep-rooted 
is the enmity between the two peoples, if after 
more than a quarter of a century of a govern- 
ment policy of friendship with the Greeks, and 
of military association with them, such events 
could have come to pass. This not only raises 
the question of Turkey’s effectiveness as a part- 
ner in N.A.T.O., and of her army as a bulwark 
against a possible Soviet attack in Southern Eu- 
rope (with Tito an uncertain ally), but it also 
puts Turkey again in the category of a rather 
backward and poor Middle Eastern country, 
whose mainstay is her army, equipped with U.S. 
weapons, and whose main prestige can only be 
achieved on the Asiatic and, partly, on the Af- 
rican continents. 

Shortly before the opening of the United Na- 
tions’ Tenth General Assembly, the head of the 
Turkish delegation announced at a press con- 
ference that Turkey had decided to join the 
Arab-Asian bloc in the United Nations. (Now, 
the groupings of blocs in the United Nations 
are rather loose, with the exception, of course, 
of the Soviet bloc which has always been “‘mono- 
lithic.” Members of the Latin-American bloc, 
for example, have felt free on various occasions 


to vote according to the individual instructions 
of their governments. It is only on certain sub- 
jects, such as Pan-American or Catholic ones, 
that they have voted as a bloc. But their cau- 
cuses and mutual deliberations before momen- 
tous decisions and votes are taken is sufficient 
reason for inspiring a certain awe at their voting- 
power even among the big powers.) 

There are commentators who try to imply 
that this decision was taken by Turkey at the 
instance of the State Department in Washing- 
ton in order to obtain a voice in the inner coun- 
sels of the Arab-Asian bloc to combat anti- 
Western and anti-N.A.T.O. moves on the part 
of its adamant neutralist members. Such an ex- 
planation does not do justice to the situation, 
for it was primarily Turkish self-interest, look- 
ing out for its own prestige and international 
position, that drove the Turks into this bloc. 

However, the limitation of Turkish adherence 
to the Arab-Asian bloc was shown when Turkey 
failed to support the Arab demand for discus- 
sion of the Algiers question in the Assembly. 
They did not vote as a member of the anti- 
colonial bloc, but as a member of N.A.T.O.— 
no doubt, because of their own situation in the 
Cyprus case. Nor, obviously, is Turkey ready to 
go neutralist, to the same extent as India or 
Burma. She will remain true to her Western pro- 
tectors, at least as much as the Philippines who 
are also a member of the Asian-African bloc. 
But, with respect to Turkey’s attitude toward 
Israel, the Turkish accession to the Asian-Arab 
bloc must and will have its effect. 

As the Turkish decision to join the Asian- 
Arab bloc did not come suddenly but was, more 
or less, a gradual process, the results of the in- 
clination “to go Asiatic” were already notice- 
able during the Bandung conference. Then, the 
Turkish delegate attempted to justify, in com- 
mittee, the demand of the Arab delegation to 
take up the Palestine refugee question. Against 
the Burmese delegate’s logical contention that 
the question did not belong on the agenda, and 
that Israel could not be judged in absentia, the 
Turkish delegate found it necessary to express 
his opinion that he considered the question 
pertinent, and that it should be, by all means, 
dealt with in the Bandung resolutions. The fact 
that the Turkish delegate did not speak in the 
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plenary meeting of the Bandung conference 
against Israel and for the Arab cause, does not 
diminish the seriousness of this stand in support 
of the Arab bloc. At that time it was rumored 
that Turkey was about to join the Arab-Asian 
bloc. The Israeli trade delegation’s visit to An- 
kara was then hushed-up, and given only a 
minimum of publicity and ceremonial decor. 


NDOUBTEDLY, THIS MEANT a change in Tur- 

kish-Israeli relations, but was it a radical 
change? The friendly relations that developed 
between Turkey and Israel in the first years of 
Israel’s existence, never went so far as Ankara’s 
consideration of an alliance or pact of friend- 
ship. True, the Turks did not think too highly 
of the Arab armies before, and surely not after, 
the Israeli War of Independence. Some of them 
even strongly disliked the new Arab nationalist 
governments, born from the ashes of the de- 
funct Ottoman Empire and feeding on the 
flames of Moslem fanaticism. Surely none of 
them had any sympathy for Syrian Nationalist 
demands to return Hatay, formerly Alexandret- 
ta. 
Yet, as the first revolutionary zeal of Ataturk’s 
followers, who maintained such a strong division 
between church and state, abated and the fight 
against the Moslem clergy ceased, new orienta- 
tions developed which helped to strengthen the 
conviction that Turkey is, after all, a Moslem 
state and can play her full role best among 
Moslem countries. This ideology found its com- 
plete justification in the State Department’s plan 
to join the military forces of the two strongest 
Moslem states—Turkey and Pakistan—as the 
cornerstones of a Moslem bloc, with Indonesia, 
Iraq, and eventually the rest of the Arab coun- 
tries, following suit. 

A Pan-Islamic bloc, serving as a stable force 
against Communism, was once a very popular 
idea with the British, and was later taken over 
by American experts on the Middle East. It 
may have evoked great bitterness in India, but 
India was considered neutralist and lost — un- 
available for any Western pact-liaisons in the 
Far East, anyway. When Iraq joined the Pan- 
Islamic bloc against communism, the Turkish 
minister, Adnan Menderes, could claim a real 
success in active Turkish diplomacy, which he 
pursued on his visits to Baghdad and Beirut in 
January of this year. The Egyptian policy of 
neutralism suffered a defeat, and the Arab 
League was practically split on the issue of join- 
ing a Western bloc. Turkey could then have 
made a just claim to being the chief instrument 
in the realization of this “stick and carrot” pol- 
icy of Dulles. 
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But Egypt put up a stiffer fight than was ex- 
pected. Moreover, with the help of Saudian oil- 
money and some Soviet agents in Syria, Jordan 
and Lebanon, Egypt succeeded in preventing 
the other Arab countries from following in 
Iraq’s footsteps. Thus, Egypt became the chief 
competitor for leadership in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and North African region. Within 
the Arab League, Egypt had the upper hand, 
although she did not succeed in achieving Iraq’s 
expulsion from the League. In Bandung, Egypt’s 
position was even an easier one, with everyone 
catering to her, and Nehru, as well as Chou En- 
lai, vying for her favors. As a result of this ex- 
perience, the Turkish decision to join the Afro- 
Asian bloc became almost a certainty. 


The fact remains that even the Lebanese who 
promised Menderes, during his visit to Beirut, 
to join the Turkish-Iraqi pact are now afraid 
of doing so. Also, the Syrian and Jordanian gov- 
ernments, more pro-Egyptian and anti-Iraqi 
than ever, will not budge — for the time being 
— from their negative attitude. It is, therefore, 
on the Arab-Asiatic front that Turkish dip- 
lomacy will concentrate its efforts in the near 
future. 


However, TURKISH-ISRAELI TRADE is still a 

big item in the economy of Turkey, with 
Israel as Turkey’s second-best customer. There 
is a great advantage for Turkey in trading with 
Israel: Israel is not a party to the European 
multi-lateral agreement for balancing payments, 
and does not have to be paid with dollars in 
exchange for her products. Instead, Israel has 
a mutual trade agreement with Turkey under 
which, at a time when European countries like 
England, France and Germany clamped down 
on their export credits to Turkey, Israel, only 
several months ago, enlarged Turkey’s buying 
credit from one and a half to four and a half 
million dollars. 


The Turkish economy needs more of Israeli 
products also for the purpose of curbing her 
galloping inflation. Thus, some possibilities of 
triangular “currency-operations” were devel- 
oped whereby Turkey bought Israeli products, 
such as Kaiser-Frazer cars, Philco refrigerators, 
radios and other equipment from Israeli facto- 
ries under the Turkish-Israeli trade agreement. 
The director of the Turkish Agricultural Bank, 
who visited Israel a little while ago, expressed 
much optimism about the future trade possibil- 
ities between Turkey and Israel. He said that 
he was convinced that Turkey could use many 
Israeli products produced in good quality and 
in sufficient quantity to meet Turkey’s needs, 
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and that he would advocate such imports upon 
his return to Ankara. 

It may be assumed, then, that Turkey will 
not be influenced by Arab pressure to join the 
Arab countries in their economic boycott of 
Israel. She will continue to trade with Israel 
even more than before, insofar as this trade will 
be to the advantage of her economy. At the 
same time, it is clear that on the United Nations 
stage, as well as in other international encounters, 
she will tend more and more to please Arab 
politicians of the Arab League with respect to 
Israel. For example, during the period of ten- 
sion on the Gaza border, Celal Bayar, the presi- 
dent of Turkey, while visiting Jordan, saw an 
opportunity to draw the Hashemite kingdom 
closer to the countries of the “Northern Tier” 
and promised Jordan Turkish help if Israel 
should attack it. So did Pakistan. Furthermore, 
at the latest conference at Baghdad of the 
“Northern Tier” powers, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister declared that Turkey is ready to sup- 
port Anthony Eden’s proposals for mediation 
between Israel and the Arab States or any other 
proposals satisfactory to the Arabs. 

There is a certain tendency in Israeli press 
and public opinion to over-emphasize the sig- 
nificance of Israel’s diplomatic and military iso- 
lation in the Middle East, as if forgetting that 
the very birth of Israel took place in such an 
atmosphere of utter isolation, with hordes of 
hostile neighbors prepared and anxious to take 
her life at the first opportunity. It can be as- 
sumed that Turkey will not choose the path of 
hostility towards this valiant and energetic na- 
tion. She will-continue to see in Israel a brave 
and alert Middle Eastern people equipped with 
European knowledge and imbued with an ar- 
dent desire for progress and development. The 
exchange of trade will depend entirely upon the 
extent of its usefulness for Turkey, and also 
upon Israel’s abilities to broaden this trade con- 
siderably for the mutual advantage of both 
countries. The major oil find in Huleikat, in 
the Negev, on September 22, may be a positive 
factor in this, as in many other, directions. If 
all hopes are justified, it may transform Israel's 
economy and diminish the effectiveness of the 
Arab blockade to an extent unattained before 
by any other single event since the inception of 
the State. 

No feelings of enmity are to be expected be- 
tween the two countries in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. But neither can excessive friendship of 
rapprochement be anticipated. Meanwhile, Is- 
rael will have to continue its “dangerous living” 
in the Middle East with all the self-assurance 
and sturdiness that it has demonstrated. 
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A Jewish View of America 


by Ben 


Ww™ HERBERG HAS A GIFT for summing up 
and establishing with authority the newest 
trends in certain cultural areas where the Jew- 
ish community impinges upon the consciousness 
of America at large. Until his formulation ap- 
pears, We are aware of certain stirrings of opin- 
ion in the Jewish-Christian avant garde circle of 
discussion. But once his book appears, we are 
aware that a “plateau” has been attained, that 
we have arrived at certain secure conclusions, 
now the common property of all and an ines- 
capable condition of any further discussion. 

In his latest work,* Will Herberg establishes 
with finality the observation that assimilation in 
America is not the individual absorption of all 
newcomers into a single homogeneous mass, nor 
is it an eclectic pluralism, combining traits of 
all immigrant cultures into a single “sym- 
phonic” entity. America, says Herberg, has a 
“triple melting pot,” and, when it has absorbed 
its newcomers, its end-product is a tri-partite 
association of endogamous groups, ‘Protestant- 
Catholic-Jew” (with, to be sure, a scattering of 
relatively unassimilated groupings, like Negroes, 
Mexicans, and Orientals, whose assimilation re- 
mains problematical). Every American may 
legitimately identify himself as such by adher- 
ence to whichever of these religious groupings 
he chooses, on grounds of social ties or religious 
conviction; and it is expected (it is the Amer- 
ican thing to do) that all Americans will find 
their place in one or another of these warranted 
groupings. To fail to do so (as of course, a 
great many do) is a deviance that may raise 
questions about one’s American “belongingness.” 

In the above paragraph, I have italicized ‘‘ex- 
ceptions” that in Herberg’s analysis are referred 
to with reverse of emphasis. Putting aside for the 
moment the questions that these “exceptions” 
might suggest, it remains true that Will Herberg 
has here authoritatively formulated a conclusion 
that a great many straws in the wind have been 
pointing to for some time. Of course, the bias 
of academic sociology and of “‘opinion leaders” 
generally has been to regard assimilation of in- 
dividuals into a homogeneous unity as the process 
of Americanization—the idea of cultural plur- 
alism is, after all, only a variant of the same 





* Protestant-Catholic-Jew, An. Essay in American Religious 
Sociology, by Will Herberg, New York, Doubleday & Co., 1955, 
320 pp; $4.00. The above discussion, like all signed articles in 
the JewisH: FRONTIER, represents the view of the author and 
not of the editorial board. 
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process. But objective contemplation of the facts 
shows that quite a different process was taking 
place. Marcus Lee Hansen (to name only one 
authority), in his observations on the “Atlantic 
migration” and on the adjustment of Scandi- 
navian immigrants, gave currency and respect- 
ability in academic circles to the view which 
Herberg now calls the “triple melting pot” 
theory. 

On the other hand, spokesmen of the various 
immigrant-ethnic groups (notably Jews) were 
biased in favor of the idea of America as a “‘na- 
tion of nations” and hoped to perpetuate and 
even develop the specific ethnic individuality 
with which they came. But C. Bezalel Sherman, 
among Yiddish writers, was one who established 
the undoubted fact that ethnic groups did not 
withstand assimilation in America, though re- 
ligious barriers kept the assimilation of immi- 
grant nationalities within bounds. It is interest- 
ing that the younger scholars, like Oscar Hand- 
lin, Werner Cahnman, and Nathan Glazer,* who 
have been most impressed with this point are 
men both able to benefit from their own experi- 
ence of persisting ethnic difference and to draw 
upon the newer academic hypotheses on assimila- 
tion in America which seem to give it some justi- 
fication. But not until Will Herberg had this 
trend crystallized into what unquestionably was 
its predestined end: the bold identification of 
Americanism itself as the tri-partite entity, Pro- 
testant-Catholic-Jew. 


Wart Hersere says is, the social consensus in 

America agrees that to be American means 
to be a Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew. To be 
any of these three, is to belong; to be none, is to 
be somehow alien or un-American. As an element 
in our social consensus, this principle is a kind 
of article of faith in the specific American credo 
shared by all members of the nation, upon which 
only crudely articulated collection of beliefs, 
stereotypes, or what have you the solidarity of 
our country depends. 

Now Will Herberg is by no means an unre- 
served admirer of the unformulated, latent 
American credo, the religion of the American 
Way of Life. In addition to his telling comments 
on the “secularism” which has invaded the 


* This approach was also elaborated by Abraham C. Duker in 
his “Historical and Sociological Factors in Jewish Communal 
Leadership” (Jewish Social Studies, 1955, Vol. XVII, No. 3) and 
on several earlier occasions. 
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American churches, Herberg, as a disciple of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, is very much inclined to re- 
gard the religion of the American Way of Life 
as no more than a new idolatry. But if he may 
question the religious authenticity of Protestant- 
Catholic-Jewish Americanism, he accepts with- 
out question—and this is perhaps the major con- 
tention of his book—the American legitimacy 
of the Protestant-Catholic-Jewish religious set- 
up. This, he feels, is an important component of 
the social consensus upon which the unity of the 
American people depends. 

One of the difficulties of the very significant 
kind of cultivated or even scholarly journalism 
that Will Herberg practices is that it relies so 
much upon the latest theoretical principles of 
the technical scholars. The great emphasis on the 
social consensus, as a body of beliefs and atti- 
tudes which must be universally held or re- 
spected within a given society if that society is 
to remain “integrated”, is one of the most 
popular notions of contemporary social science. 
Yet it is an unproved assumption that may have 
no more than fashion to recommend it. But we 
need not go into a general question of this kind 
in order to see that in the specific matter before 
us—whether the Protestant-Catholic-Jewish or- 
ganization of America is not only universally 
accepted as legitimate but constitutes an idea 
essential to American existence—there is con- 
siderable reason for doubt. Will Herberg himself 
is aware of these doubts, and he devotes much 
space to the tensions within the tri-partite Amer- 
ican socio-religious organization. But it is quite 
possible—indeed, more than probable—that 
these are not tensions within a single, harmoni- 
ous, and generally accepted credo. The fension 
is more likely to be basic, for it expresses a situ- 
ation in which rival ideas concerning the social 
organization of America strive to impose them- 
selves upon the community. 

The Protestant idea of separation of church 
and state is far more likely than any other to 
represent that very doubtful quantity we call 
the social consensus of America. Much more is 
involved here than just the freedom of con- 
science and freedom of worship of religious de- 
nominations. The Protestant conception of what 
the truly American Way of Life should be like 
is not best expressed by the idea of equal legit- 
imacy of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. All re- 
ligions are to be tolerated, of course, Moham- 
medanism and Buddhism no less than the Jews 
and Catholics. But it is the Protestant religious 
society, its sects and denominations, which, in 
this view, represent the true America. One of 
the features of American religion, according to 
the Protestant prototype, is the free social mobil- 
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ity from one sect or denomination to another, 
4smen move from one village to another, or up 
the social ladder. To become assimilated as real 
Americans—‘‘Anglo-Saxon” or “‘Nordic”’ white, 
middle class, native Americans—involves also 
entering into the Protestant framework of vol- 
yntaristic, Open, congregational sects and de- 
nominations. Jews, Catholics, Moslems, Bud- 
dhists, who cannot find their place in a Method- 
ist for lack of a Baptist Church in a given village, 
or in a Presbyterian for lack of a Congregational 
church in a given town, are somehow outside 
the true America. Can anyone doubt that the 
view outlined above still represents the consensus 
of the dominant plurality of Americans; and 
that the failure of what we used to call the 
“New Immigration” (the Catholic and Jewish 
immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe 
—and from Ireland) to fit into this framework 
still results in a tendency to regard these Ameri- 
cans as something less than the authentic, old 
American type; even as ethnic minorities? 

It is the growing numerical significance of the 
native-born Catholic population in this country 
which, above all, has forced a soft-pedalling of 
the idea that the true Americans are, after all, 
the Old Americans. There is now a very large 
body of native-born Americans who are not 
Protestant but Catholic, and who are of Irish, 
Italian or Slavic rather than Nordic descent. 
Under the noble tradition of democratic broth- 
ethood associated with the Old America, they 
too must be welcomed as Americans. Yet they 
do not fit easily into the old achieved patterns 
of the American Way of Life: the mobility 
between sects and denominations within the Pro- 
testant confraternity; the relatively rigid separa- 
tion of church and state, involving a public 
school system in which the only religious color- 
ing is a palely Protestant one. The new Catholic 
Americans represent a challenge to the Way of 
Life already established by Protestants. They 
press for a Way of Life of their own for Ameri- 
ca, which would represent the “establishment” 
of a plurality of churches, through state support 
for parochial schools. Far from there being any 
basic agreement of the form of American re- 
ligious social organization, the Old American 
Protestants, conceding that Catholics are Ameri- 
cans too, vigorously demand that the established 
American Way be respected; while the Catholics 
equally vigorously demand that as a legitimate 
American religious group, they are entitled to 
alter the American Way to meet what they re- 
gard as their legitimate needs. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Herberg stresses, 
that American Catholicism envisages a different 
pattern of social organization from the classic 
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relations of church and state in countries pre- 
dominantly Catholic. That is precisely the cause 
of the bitterness with which so many Protestants 
resist the encroachment of any Catholic concep- 
tions, however watered down, on their own pat- 
tern of religious social organization. They fear 
that American Catholicism now argues for an 
establishment of a plurality of churches merely 
because they are in the minority today; but, 
beyond that “minimum objective,” the bogey of 
a society dominated by the Catholic Church 
alone seems to many Protestants not too fantas- 
tic to fear, considering the demographically 
warranted expectations of a rising Catholic pro- 
portion in the population. But even the mini- 
mum Catholic demand of a recognized, seg- 
regated hierarchical religious institutional set-up 
for themselves as a minority clashes with the 
“voluntarism” and the openness of religious de- 
nominations to each other which is the Protes- 
tant pattern. The divergent conceptions of re- 
ligious social organizations held by Catholics and 
Protestants in America certainly represent the 
reverse of a social consensus, in the sense in which 
this term is currently used, and as it is understood 
by Herberg. If there is a “‘consensus” at all, it is 
an uneasy compromise based not on shared be- 
liefs, but on agreements to disagree. 


THE POSITION OF THE JEws on this matter is 

exceedingly significant. Merely to put the 
question is to realize immediately that the Jews 
have no clear view of their own to pit against 
those of the Protestants and Catholics. In this 
respect, at least, they simply do not belong in the 
same company and should not be mentioned in 
the same breath. The traditions of Jewish re- 
ligious social organization suffered the most far- 
reaching breakdown and revision in America, by 
Jews accommodating themselves thoroughly to 
the Protestant pattern. In some respects the 
dominant Jewish tendencv was to be more “Pro- 
testant than the Protestants themselves. For 
example, Protestant enthusiasm for public 
schools as an expression of the strict doctrine of 
separating church and state only arose and grew 
with the arrival of large numbers of Catholic 
immigrants, who segregated themselves in their 
own parochial school system. The public schools 
became an important instrument of “Ameri- 
canization.” Even today, the Jews are those who 
adopt the principle of complete religious neutral- 
ity in the school system with the most consist- 
ency. Issues often arise in which Jews defend 
the basic Protestant position against Protestant 
infringements, such as the presentation of 
Gideon Bibles or the persistence of Christian 
observances in the public schools. 
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On the other hand, the Jews cannot go the 
whole way in adopting the Protestant pattern. 
Unitarians, Universalists, and non-Christological 
Christians—even non-believing Gentiles—fall 
into that pattern easily because it is not pre- 
cluded that they attend church on social 
grounds. It is not normal for a Reform Jew to 
attend even such an institution as a Community 
Church regularly—without breaking through 
what we might call an “attitude barrier” that 
takes him out of the range of the Jewish com- 
munity. There is a firm blockage preventing free 
movement between Jews and Protestants, so that 
the two communities are largely mutually ex- 
clusive in intimate relations—which is certainly 
a most serious breach with the Protestant prin- 
ciple of openness in religious social organization. 
From this minimum degree of segregation which 
holds for every Jew—believing or non-believing 
—we can go in the American Jewish community 
as far as the ultra-Orthodox attempt to duplicate 
the closed Jewish religious society of Eastern 
Europe. Associated with greater social segrega- 
tion among Jews is a leaning towards the Cath- 
olic rather than Protestant model for religious 
social organization in America; so that among a 
minority of American Jews, one finds a prefer- 
ence for parochial schools and a readiness to 
think in terms of a plurality of established, or at 
least legitimized, religions in America—includ- 
ing, of course, the Jewish religion. 


If there is any characteristically Jewish at- 
titude on these matters, it is not on questions of 
concrete organization. There Jews waver cau- 
tiously and defensively between the rival Pro- 
testant and Catholic conceptions, trying to 
offend neither partisan. The characteristically 
Jewish contribution in this field is the invention 
of labels and fictions serving to mask the existing 
differences—and incidentally to claim American 
status for the Jews. That is to say, it is the Jews, 
above all, who are fertile in catch-all formulas 
for an American “social consensus” that sound 
well enough and mean little enough to constitute 
a public relations “package” containing, actual- 
ly, no more than the agreement to disagree. In 
return the Jews claim no more than the right 
to appear with the two major rivals on the same 
paper platform. 


When one stops to think about the matter, 
Jews have had extraordinary success in injecting 
themselves into the American picture through 
the idea of the American social consensus. In 
what other country of the world is it so common 
to speak, (not only among Jews but among 
Christians), of the “Judeo-Christian” ethic, the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, or the Judeo-Chris- 
tian foundations of our national Way of Life? 
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By this mere phrase Jews have successfully pro. 
jected an image of themselves as a legitimate 
authentic component of the American culture, 
not just as a religious belief enjoying toleration 
like all others. Buddhists and Mohammedans are 
also, entitled to toleration, but by no stretch of 
the imagination could anyone conceive of their 
claiming to be an integral part of the American 
Heritage. The Jews have made this claim—and 
superficially they seem to be putting it across, It 
is easy enough to see why: the fiction of a com: 
mon religious consensus is very attractive, in the 
light of the disturbing, divisive tension that ac- 
tually exists; and to introduce the Jews as a third 
member between the two real religious rivals js 
a diversion which causes the eye to see something 
that actually has not happened. 


ILL HERBERG’s BOOK is, of course, a many: 

sided contribution to our current discussion 
of very vital social, historical, and religious ques- 
tions in America. I cannot here attempt an ap- 
preciation of all its merits, its insights and de- 
monstrations. But, in a very important respect, 
Herberg’s new book represents a repetition on 
the academic level of the optical illusion carried 
out on the public relations level by the sponsors 
of the Judeo-Christian label. Americanism, says 
Herberg, is a social consensus, a general credo, 
one of whose major components is the expecta 
tion that everyone will be either a Protestant, a 
Catholic, or a Jew. The “function” of such a 
hypothesis, whether consciously or unconscious- 
ly, is to try to establish that the authentic pat- 
tern of the American Way of Life is not Protes- 
tant, “Anglo-Saxon-Nordic,” middle class, and 
native white; but that, at least, for ‘“‘Protestant” 
one could substitute “second or third generation 
immigrant descendant”—and the resulting pat- 
tern would be equally accepted as American, in- 
stead of being labelled as “minority” or “margi- 
nal” or “‘sub-cultural,” as was customary hereto- 
fore. 

I cannot consider the adequacy of such a view 
in the case of other groups. But in regard to the 
Jews, Will Herberg’s hypothesis tends to blur 
the single most important factor in the situx 
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tion: that is that, even among the immigrants 
who came to America together with them, the 
Jews stand out as an exception to the American 
Way of Life, in so far as Americanism implies 
the blurring of Old Country group lines through 
assimilation. The Jews (unless converted to 
Christianity) belong with the Negroes or the 
Orientals as among the most “unassimilable” 
groups in America. And since “Americanism” 
does imply the blurring of group lines brought 
over from abroad, the Jews to this extent, at 
least, share far less than others in the American 
Way of Life. Nor can anyone who has lived and 
observed American Jewish life at all closely 
doubt the significant degree to which a consci- 
ousness (or, if one may say so a “‘sub-conscious- 
ness”) of this exceptionality and marginality 
pervades American Jewry. 

The line of analysis which Herberg brings to 
a summation begins with the very significant 
observation that it was the church which served 
as a safeguard for ethnic differences in America. 
This observation applies, first of all, to the Jews 
and to the Catholics, and, among Protestants, 
perhaps to the Lutheran Church. Moreover, it 
was mainly for the first-generation immigrant, 
that the church served as a recognized mask for 
the specific ethnic differences brought over from 
Europe. To be sure for the second and later 
generations, too, the church acted as a barrier to 
complete exogamy and assimilation, setting at 
naught the Protestant ideal of a fully open re- 
ligious social organization: church bans kept 
down the rate of intermarriage of Protestant 
with Catholic, Protestant with Jew, and Jew 
with Catholic. But on the other hand, the church 
provided opportunities for Italian intermarriage 
and assimilation with the Irish Poles with French 
Canadians, or for German intermarriage and as- 
similation with Swedes. 

The exception were the Jews. Among them 
alone the religious ban on intermarriage served 
to preserve the specific ethnic group that had 
come over from abroad.* In this respect, Ameri- 
can Jewry is different from all other immigrant 
ethnic groups—but, at the same time, identical 
in its character and its historic fate with the 
Jewish people in all times and places. For Yehez- 


* One can see the embryo of an attempt to circumvent this 
proposition in the tendency to argue that Jewish immigrants 
only became an ethnic entity in America. Previously they were 
primarily Sephardim and Ashkenazim, Galitzianer and Litvaks, 
rather than Jews, and their loyalty and “belongingness” was to 
their shte¢l rather than to the Jewish people. It is, significantly, 
American Jewish historians and publicists who try to make the 
same point about other immigrant groups. The thesis may or 
may not be valid for Polish peasants, or Irish and Italian coun- 
trymen. But among Jews, the Jewish tie always existed as a bond 
felt by the whole people, while regional or local bonds were al- 
Ways of secondary importance. 
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kel Kaufmann (a theorist, ignorance of whom 
in America is responsible for the considerable 
degree of naiveté with which we discuss the 
Jewish question here) conclusively demonstrated 
long ago that the constitution and preservation 
over the centuries of the Jewish people as an 
ethnic entity is a consequence of the failure of 
Judaism to convert masses of Gentiles, so that 
the Synagogue and the Jewish people have al- 
ways remained “co-terminous.” 


Thus the most important thing to know about 
American Jewish sociology is that we belong 
with the Negroes, more than any other group, 
as the ultimately unassimilable elements in 
American society. Because this is so well and 
painfully known to us, is undoubtedly the reason 
why American Jewish intellectuals are so proli- 
fic in concocting theories that make room for 
Jews as equal and authentic partners in the 
American Way of Life. 
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A Woman Out of the Bible 


by Grace Goldin 


N RosH HasHonan, 1948, the newly appointed 
Minister to Russia of the very new State of Israel 
attended High Holiday services at one of the few 
synagogues remaining open in Moscow. I still remem- 
ber a photograph appearing in newspapers all over the 
world that day—of the head of this minister, Golda 
Myerson, surrounded by Russian Jews, some thirty to 
fifty thousand of them. The world had been wonder- 
ing what had happened to the Judaism of the Jews of 
Russia after thirty-odd years of brain-washing. This 
was their answer: a mass demonstration, for only in 
the crowd was the individual safe to express himself. 
During the six months Mrs. Myerson and her delega- 
tion remained in Moscow, few Russian Jews dared to 
accost them individually, even to ask news of close 
relatives in Israel. “That human beings should be so 
afraid!” one of the Israelis exclaimed. But in the huge, 
emotional crowd surrounding the synagogue as Golda 
Myerson and her party emerged, Jews let themselves 
go. “Our Golda—our Golda,” they explained to puz- 
zled bystanders. One of them recited the prayer: 
“Blessed are we that we have lived to see this day.” 
And on Yom Kippur, in the synagogue, memorial 
prayers were read for the men of the Haganah that 
had fallen; and when time came to repeat, “Next 
year in Jerusalem,” thet words shook the synagogue 
as all turned to look up at their Minister from Israel. 
Says Golda Myerson: “It was the most passionate 
Zionist speech I had ever heard.” 

Golda Myerson has heard many Zionist speeches 
in her time; she has delivered some of the most mov- 
ing of them herself. The Russian experience was but 
one climax of a life devoted to Zion. Now Minister 
of Labor in Israel, Golda Myerson has counted her- 
self a Zionist since the day, thirty-four years ago, she 
sailed from Boston harbor for Israel. She was an 
adoptive American—of Milwaukee, to which town 
her parents emigrated from Russia when Golda was 
eight. One might say that the day she sailed for Is- 
rael, she became an Israeli. 

It was no sudden impulse. Golda did not join the 
Poale Zion party till she was sure she was ready to 
emigrate to Palestine and join a kibbutz; she would 
not agree to marry her husband, Morris Myerson, 
until he promised to go to Palestine with her. “If you 
are a Zionist, how can you not go?” she asked her 
friends, point-blank. Says Marie Syrkin, whose bio- 
graphy of Golda Myerson, Way of Valor,* has just 
appeared, “Parlor Zionism was a variety for which she 
had neither sympathy nor understanding.” As Golda 
put it, “with that alarming, unequivocal simplicity 
of hers,” “If you are a Zionist, how can you not go?” 


* Way of Valor: A Biography of Golda Myerson, by 
Marie Syrkin. Sharon Books, 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, 
N. Y., 312 pp. $3.75. 


She had no illusion that it was going to be easy, 
“Of course, this is not America,” she wrote home 
from the poverty-ridden, disease-plagued little sand 
dune that was Tel Aviv. “One may have to suffer 4 
lot economically. There may even be pogroms again, 
but if one wants one’s own land, and if one want; 
it with one’s whole heart, one must be ready for this,” 
For her the genuine Zionist “does not come to Pal- 
estine to remain if it is good or to leave if it is bad, 
but comes to remain and to suffer, yes, suffer a good 
deal under all conditions.” 


What a woman! Was she perhaps driven by an 
absolutely incorruptible and incontrovertible convic- 
tion that gave her no alternative? Only a very un- 
complicated being could explain, as Golda Myerson 
did to her biographer, “I was never affected by the 
question of the success of an undertaking. If I felt 
it was the right thing to do, I was for it regardless 
of the possible outcome.” This personality, so direct, 
so straight and uncompromising, so “severely im- 
patient of the wavering of the weak,” caused, one is 
tempted to say, the honors and accomplishment—al- 
most as though chance or will played no part. Lucky 
Golda, one can hear her biographer sigh, “she had 
none of the intellectual’s paralyzing hesitations and 
timidities.” 

Golda made up her mind to join a kibbutz; she 


_joined a kibbutz. She was the perfect material for a 
' kibbutz, young, healthy, energetic, equal to every 


strain, so gregarious she would sit up with the watch 
when her full day’s work was done, just for the joy 
of discussion. She loved working with others at the 
common task. At this early age in the kibbutz, wo- 
men drove themselves and asked and expected and 
would tolerate no lighter task then men’s. Golda out- 
worked and outdanced the men, and held to the com- 
mon ideal as fiercely as any Aalutza possibly could: 
to redeem the desert, to establish a Jewish state, and— 
as a by-product—create the ideal human society. Un- 
fortunately the intellectual Morris hated the kibbutz, 
felt it was a vulgar place, “and no doubt his wife’s 
joyous popularity did not help,” as Marie Syrkin puts 
it. He refused to consider having children there. So at 
his insistence, Golda left her ideal society, bore a 
daughter and a son, and devoted the next four years 
to domesticity. 


UT TALENTS sUCH as hers—far-flung eloquence, 

entire devotion, and a painstaking attention to 
detail—could not be foresworn; before long she was 
representing the Women’s Labor Council to the 
Pioneer Women of America. For six years she ex- 
pounded the charms of pioneering in Palestine to the 
Jewish housewives of the United States. Though 
they came to love both her subject and herself, 
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Golda was none too happy at the job. Admiration 
was no substitute for action; she would rather do, 
than persuade others to do. She was glad to be re- 
called to Palestine as a member of the Executive 
Committee of Histadrut, to serve among her peers, 
the Jewish leaders who a generation later would 
direct the State of Israel. 


They made her a kind of trade-union leader, one 
might say, yet much more—for in her eyes Histadrut 
was not primarily an organization for the workers, 
but an instrument for creating the Jewish State 
through the workers. She was even accused of be- 
ing against the workers, because in a pinch she would 
not allow the direct appeal to America for funds: 
save America for some big service, she counselled, 
and let us aid ourselves by rationing. Many years 
later, at the time of the ingathering of Jews in 
Israel, as Mapai candidate for election she showed 
the same unpopular incorruptible reasoning: ‘‘Mapai 
does not promise a land of plenty if it wins. It 
promises only plenty of Jews and rationing to make 
that possible.” 


In the days of the British mandate, and of the 
German liquidation of six million Jews, the Jews of 
Palestine could not shake off a sense of guilt—says 
our author, “they were obsessed with the notion that 
they had a direct responsibility for the fate of the 
doomed six million.” Those on the governing board 
of the Histadrut had a paradoxical task: to raise all 
possible support for the British in their war against 
Hitler, and at the same time oppose in every possible 
way British determination to keep all of Hitler’s 
victims out of Palestine. 


At this crisis, Golda Myerson represented the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine to the British authorities. 
From what I read of her talents along this line, I 
should say she represented it magnificently; I should 
like to have her represent me. She did not put on 
an act; she was queenly and unabashed; she was 
entirely candid, and yet so self-controlled as to pre- 
vent any blundering admission. The British respect- 
ed her for this, and for something more: the simple, 
proud Jewishness which served her better than sub- 
tlety. She knew when not to argue: when Chief 
Secretary Gurney remarked, in a friendly way, “You 
know, Mrs. Myerson, if Hitler is persecuting Jews 
there must be some reason for it,” Golda replied at 
once, “That is how all anti-Semites talk,” and walked 
out of the room. She refused to negotiate further 
with Gurney, who asked innocently, “Why is Mrs. 
Myerson so angry? I think very highly of her.” 


Golda Myerson publicly expressed a good many 
of her problems with the British, who would not 
understand that “the problem of the Jews of Europe 
has not been created for the sole purpose of embar- 
rassing the British government.” ‘The chief accu- 
sation that we have against the Government is that 
the policy of the Government, of the White Paper, 
forced us to sit here helpless at a time when we were 
convinced we could have saved millions, probably, 
hundred of thousands, and if only tens of thousands, 
if only one Jew!” She was most eloquently involved 
in reasons for the Jewish State: ‘There must be one 
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place where Jews are not a minority . . . I don’t 
know, gentlemen, whether you who are fortunate 
enough to belong to the two great democratic na- 
tions, the British and the American, can, with the 
best of your desire to understand our problems, real- 
ize what it means to be a member of a people that 
is forever being questioned, not on problems that 
have to be solved from time to time, but in regard 
to its very existence, its very right to be what it is. 
To be forever questioned whether we have a right 
to be Jews as we are, not better, but not worse than 
others, as we are, living in this world, with our 
language, with our culture, with self-determination, 
in the greatest friendship and the greatest coopera- 
tion with all those near to us and those far away.” 


“It was Golda’s unique genius as a speaker,” Marie 
Syrkin tells us, “‘to create a climate in which simple, 
moral truths assumed the force of the self-evident.” 
When Golda cried, speaking directly to the moral 
sense of her hearers, ‘““We have no other way!” what 
she really meant was, “People such as we have no 
other way.” When she finished speaking, the men 
and the women who listened to her knew what they 
must do and had the will to do it. She was not so 
much more eloquent than others, in a country where 
every action was more debated and reasoned over, 
and set forth in more copious words, than any place 
else ever; but “she became the spokesman of Pales- 
tine’s struggle . . . for reasons of temperament and 
character, a union of intellectual simplicity and mor- 
al elevation which so desperate a cause required.” 


ND SHE HAD still further gifts. As her biographer 

puts it: “If you wanted the Congress to accept 
the program of Mapai, you did not sit back and wait 
for the truth to illuminate the delegates.” Golda 
had a shrewd, ruthless political sense, which served 
her well in her role as the Mapai party whip at Zion- 
ist congresses. She never tired of looking for the 
opportunity to pounce on her adversaries, she was 
good at taking advice, and she abounded in energy. 
It was not physical energy: she was often more seri- 
ously ill than we in America consider legitimate for 
a functioning politician. But, Israeli that she is, 
she stubbornly disregarded the flesh, and when she 
was warned of dire consequences, shrugged, “A lot 
of us die at fifty.” ‘One was forced to designate 
the motor power as spiritual,” is Marie Syrkin’s con- 
clusion. 


Add to this one other gift, this one, too, singularly 
un-American: the inexhaustible power to feel. We 
in the United States are deadened by catastrophe: 
we sense our moral obligations through a heaviness 
that grows upon us from outrage to outrage—pov- 
erties, expulsions, liquidations. But for Golda Myer- 
son, for many Palestinians — if we are to believe 
Marie Syrkin—the six millionth Jew to die evoked 
a response more poignant than the first. Golda had 
that odd compassion that responded to the suffer- 
ings of anonymous masses more readily, more whole- 
heartedly, than to the plight of an individual child; 
she never let her judgment be corrupted by an in- 
dividual instance of hardship. ““A momentary senti- 
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mental impulse was the easy way out: basic policy 
mattered.” 

I am overcome by admiration when I read how 
Golda Myerson, because of this emotional incorrupt- 
ibility, was sent to Cyprus to convince the Jews 
detained there that families with children should be 
brought to Palestine first, under the niggardly Brit- 
ish quota system, even though it meant that Jews 
who had waited longest, whose nerves were on edge, 
must give up their priority and perhaps, so unpre- 
dictable is history, never reach their promised land. 
Golda undertook the mission, knowing that she 
might not succeed, but that she must try if the 
cause was right. A very large percentage of the 
Jews without families yielded up their rights—en- 
tirely because of “the moral authority of a woman 
who had dared to appeal to human goodness.” 

At this point in the career of Golda Myerson— 
dazed by admiration—I stop to ask a question it 
seems to me must be asked. At what cost? What 
did she pay for this triumph? Was and is such 
profound moral authority simply a secretion of a 
certain kind of personality, a certain arrangement 
of chromosomes? Here we come to a weakness in 
this biography, a weakness inevitable from the mo- 
ment Marie Syrkin made up her mind to write about 
a living woman. We have here, obviously, an inter- 
esting personality: in terms of character, genius 
would not be too strong a term. At every chapter 
Marie Syrkin hints that development and fulfillment 
did not come easily to Golda Myerson. But not 
enough is said. This subject would repay a full- 
length study in the light of history, by a writer 
who dared take liberties no friend and contemporary 
may. 

There was the difficulty with Morris Myerson, the 
doting, intellectual husband, owner of all the doubts 
and hesitations from which Golda’s make-up was so 
astonishingly free. Their marriage was doomed from 
its outset, yet both partners clung to it—why? What 
streak in Golda insisted on this domestic martyrdom? 
—which she could not sustain, with the best will in 
the world, for very long. To this basic incompat- 
ibility, add her flat refusal to be limited to the per- 
sonal: not only her closest ties, but every relationship 
all her life long was intermixed with her convictions 
and activities in behalf of the larger community. 


I suspect it was not only in social work that Golda 
Myerson permitted individual to be overwhelmed by 
group needs. She felt a sense of isolation in private 
domestic life that was intolerable to her. She liked 
puttering around with cooking and home-making, 
she liked the little businesses of being a woman, 
but these did not still her inner restlessness. She 
most resented homemaking when it threatened to 
cut her off from the larger area. And yet she did 
not enter this area without a struggle. At the time 
of her decision she wrote: “Is there something wrong 
with me if my children don’t fill up my life? .. . 
if there is something left over which has to be filled 
by things outside the family and the home? .. . 
Can we today measure devotion to husband and 
children by our indifference to everything else?” 
And in a letter to her family, who viewed all this 
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outgoing energy as merely destructive: “I ask only 
one thing, that I be understood and believed. My 
social activities are not an accidental thing; they are 
an absolute necessity for me.” 


Only the acclaim of later years and the obvious 
importance of the role she played provided her, at 
last, with a kind of self-justification. And all her 
life she has been doubly burdened, by a full political 
day at the office and then, on her return home, a 
round of domestic chores and hospitalities, or per- 
haps home-nursing through a good part of the night 
—of all of which she would have been relieved in 
her ideal society, the kibbutz, with none of which 
her male counterparts in government would have 
been burdened for an instant. These things she 
wanted also, and paid dearly for wanting them. Or 
for wanting a political life in the first place. 


OW LET ME ASK one more question: Why did 

Marie Syrkin choose this subject for a biography? 
It seems to me the choice is terribly revealing. Marie 
Syrkin is the daughter of Nachman Syrkin, who 
founded the Labor Zionist movement—this volume 
is dedicated to his memory. His daughter frankly 
states some of her motives in her preface: she is 
writing of Golda Myerson as a symbol as well as a 
personality: ‘Myself the product of an age that 
proved inwardly corrosive and outwardly destruc- 
tive,” she writes, “I have been most interested by 
such figures as seemed to have escaped the corrosion 
without losing the capacity for action—the rare type 
that one might simply describe as the effective ideal- 
ist .. . I chose to write of Golda Myerson because 
in her were crystalized, purely and intensely, the 
qualities that I honored . . . Most particularly I 
tried to describe the kind of temperament that re- 
jects the role of robot or victim, to be acted on for 
good or evil, but ventures, whatever the situation, 
to become the actor.” I am reminded of what 
William Butler Yeats said of the fairy-folk: that 
since their time there had been no pure joy or pure 
sorrow. Since Yeats was a poet, his business was 
pure emotion. Marie Syrkin seeks, I think, some 
pure political commitment... 


But we are lucky that she has not altogether found 
it. This is a much better book than if she had. She 
is herself more the writer than the woman of affairs; 
the very qualities that keep her from the whole- 
heartedness of action make her an excellent com- 
mentator, a lively reporter. Sometimes her disgust 
with herself for not being Golda Myerson overflows 
in acid little digs at American Jewry in general: 
“There was no lack of rhetoric among those who 
stayed behind;” or, on the abortive attempt of 
American Zionists to emulate a protest fast of the 
Israelis, three days too late: “New York lost the op- 
portunity of seeing eminent American Zionists of 
all groups coming together at a fast instead of a 
banquet.” However, Golda Myerson is very lucky 
in her biographer. This book possesses one quality 
stemming entirely from its author, not in the least 
from its subject: a sense of humor. It must be clear 
by now that a sense of humor would have stymied 
all Golda Myerson’s efforts to be Golda Myerson; 
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at most she achieves a sardonic kind of wit. Marie 
Syrkin, however, has a fine sense of humor and 
lightness of touch which makes not only tolerable 
but inspiring over three hundred pages devoted to 
noble character. There are also little autobiograph- 
ical gems, when Marie Syrkin lets herself be Marie, 
without further reproach: I found particularly de- 
lightful a story of how she served briefly as a con- 
spirator on the anti-British Voice of Israel, abetted 
by the teen-agers who were the Haganah, and how 
she went to every broadcast armed with a cake of 
soap, in case she should wind up in some filthy Arab 
jail. 


There is this ambivalence throughout the book: 
much of the time the author seems to participate 
in her subject’s intolerance for those who will not 
join up and commit themselves thoroughly; some 
of the time she sees the consequences of commitment 
with a clear eye. Once, lightly, in the course of 
casual conversation, Marie Syrkin happened to say 
to Henrietta Szold, another titan: “I wish I were 
thinner.” ‘Wish for better things,” was’ Miss 
Szold’s unexpectedly stern retort. “These implacable 
women!” sighs Marie. ‘‘One’s trivial weaknesses no 
longer seemed trivial, and one’s major imperfections 
no longer appeared reasonably explainable.” In some 
moods I prefer Marie Syrkin, yes, with even major 
imperfections thick upon her. There is much to 
admire in the giants of Israel. But they do not 
write the books, they are too busy being alive. There 
is also much to observe in this world, and Marie 
Syrkin does a fine job of it—she is particularly 
eloquent on her own hook in describing what hap- 
pened when war was declared upon the infant State 
of Israel by five convergent Arab powers: 


“The men and women of Israel did not suddenly 
become martial; they became solitary. For a decade 
the only experience of Jews as a people had been 
abandonment . . . From the last despairing cry out 
of the flames of the Warsaw Ghetto to the unan- 
swered call of Jerusalem, the pattern of rejection 
was the same... In the mass of the people there 
grew the conviction that since the fate of Palestine, 
which included the fate of DPs in Europe and 
Cyprus, depended primarily on their single-handed 
achievements, rather than on any international in- 
struments of justice, many so-called reasonable con- 
siderations no longer made sense . . . The only way 
to secure the Jewish state was to act as though you 
were the state . . . Ben-Gurion had taken the tem- 
perature of history and had estimated that his pro- 
gram was not delirium.” 


And at that moment Golda Myerson exclaimed, 
with an almost childish delight: “We have a state, 
imagine, we have a state.” “I realized then,” says 
Marie Syrkin wistfully, “how much longer one life- 
time of direct involvement was than two thousand 
years of abstract longing. For the rest of us it was 
the fulfillment of the Zionist dream, and great 
though this was, the feeling was not as vivid or 
keen as that of the most ordinary citizen of Israel 
whose life had been lived on the land.” 


Where was Golda Myerson at the founding of the 
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State? Two days after the Jewish Declaration of 
Independence was formulated and the first Arab 
guns sounded off, Golda was back in the United 
States trying to raise money to wage the war. Ben- 
Gurion wanted to go; Golda told him: “What you 
can do here, I cannot do; but what you can do in 
the United States, I can do.” They warned her in 
Israel it was hopeless to expect more than five to 
seven million dollars from the war-weary American 
Jews. Golda spoke—and in two and a half months, 
she raised fifty million dollars. American Jews had 
never seen anything quite like Golda Myerson—‘so 
plain, so strong, so old-fashioned,” said one of them, 
“ust like a woman out of the Bible.” Rich, in- 
fluential American Jews believed in her and were 
moved by her; and when she addressed them she 
was neither overawed nor did she condescend. She 
spoke as from one height to another; her appeal was 
to Jewish pride. ‘We are not a better breed,” she 
said, “we are not the best Jews of the Jewish people. 
It so happens that we are there and you are here. 
I am certain that if you were there and we were 
here, you would be doing what we are doing there, 
and you would ask us who are here to do what you 
will have to do.” A large, non-Zionist Council 
capitulated. ‘“‘The problem is,” she said, “that if 
these 700,000 Jews can remain alive, then the Jewish 
people as such is alive and Jewish independence is 
assured. If these 700,000 people are killed off, then 
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at any rate for many, many centuries we are through 
with this dream of a Jewish people and a Jewish 
home.” 

The professional fund-raisers couldn’t make out 
how she operated—without any gimmicks, not mine. 
ing any words, describing directly and candidly and 
in detail how desperate the situation was in Israel, 
“Merely with our ten fingers and merely with spirit 
and preparedness and sacrifice, we cannot carry on 
this battle, and the only hinterland we have is you.” 
(At a big banquet in Palm Beach, Golda looked 
round at the lavish hotel, the rich and excessive 
dinner, and burst into tears as she thought of her 
teen-agers of the Haganah, standing their watch in 
the winter rains, without overcoats, without ade. 
quate food, even without arms.) “I want to say to 
you, friends, that the Jewish community in Palestine 
is going to fight to the very end. If we have some- 
thing to fight with, we will fight with that, and if 
not, we will fight with stones.” “You cannot decide 
whether we will fight or not. We will. No white 
flag of the Jewish Community of Palestine will be 
raised for the Mufti. That decision is taken. No- 
body can change that. You can only change one 
thing—whether we shall be victorious.” On her re- 
turn, Ben-Gurion, who had opposed her going, said 
of Golda Myerson, “Some day when history will be 
written, it will be said that there was a Jewish woman 
who got the money which made the State possible.” 
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End of a Dialogue 


THE COLLECTED STorIEs OF Isaac 
BABEL. Criterion Books, New 
York, 381 pp., $5. 


No one claimed me .. . not the 
people of my origin nor those of 
my desire, not my own kind nor 
the kind of my choice. 

Jacob Wasserman, My Way as 
German and Jew. 


OT THE LEAST OF THE DAMAGES 

caused by the last war has been 
the extinction of a certain type of 
Jewish intellectual who was one of 
the glories of European civiliza- 
tion. Not only have its last speci- 
mens been physically exterminated 
in German and Russian concentra- 
tion camps; with the destruction 
of the social reality which had 
called the type into existence, 
there has also been destroyed the 
possibility of its re-emergence. I 
am referring to the so-called as- 
similated Jewish intellectuals who 
issuing, however remotely, from 
the pale of an independent and vi- 
tal Jewish community and culture, 
integrated themselves into the 
realm of Gentile culture. For this 
they paid the price of being out- 
siders in both worlds. In their per- 
sonal suffering and in the distinc- 
tive style of their creations they 
gave body to the pull and push of 
the tension between Jew and Gen- 
tile, to the dialectic of attraction 
and repulsion, of love and guilt 
which flashed electrically between 
the two kindred, and yet so sepa- 
rate, entities, to the conflict which 
found its “final solution” in Buch- 
enwald and Dachau. 

It is difficult in this country, 
where everybody is of immigrant 
origin and where theoretically at 
least there exists a plurality of cul- 
tures, to realize the lot of those 
who, in their own persons, at- 
tempted to transcend the schism 
between the Jew and non-Jew, 
who tried to belong to both and 
belonged to neither. I believe that, 
across all the differences of milieu 
and personal genius, there is a com- 
mon and distinctive attitude, a 
special aura—the expression of an 
identical dilemma and of similar 
reactions — which jointly distin- 
guishes these men from Heine to 


Proust and Kafka, from Disraeli to 
Appollinaire, and down to the for- 
gotten feuilletonists of Vienna and 
Berlin. 


The last giant in this tradition 
was Isaac Babel who was born in 
Odessa in 1894 and who died in a 
Russian concentration camp in 
1939 or 1940. Reading his col- 
lected stories, which Criterion 
Books has recently published in 
an English translation, one is al- 


. most tempted to believe teleolo- 


gically that the great dilemma, 
straining for its last and most 
anguished expression, has chosen 
Babel as its exclusive vehicle, leav- 
ing him with no capacity to feel 
anything that is not directly perti- 
nent to it. For it is a fact that 
there are large chunks of human 
experience, such as the love be- 
tween man and woman, which are 
entirely absent from his work and 
that there is really only one theme 
to all his stories: the love and hat- 
red between the Jewish intellectual 
and the Russian people, focused in 
the writer’s own person and sen- 
sibility. 

There are, to be sure, other fig- 
ures in his stories: cruel and grace- 
ful Cossacks, peasant women, Gal- 
ician rabbis and peddlers and the 
jolly gangsters of Odessa. But even 
when they stand in the center of 
a story, they are not seen from 
within, as they would appear to 
themselves, but are sketched from 
without, fixed by their relation to 
the author’s sensibility anl deline- 
ated by his need to find extreme 
representations of those qualities 
which he feels most characteristic 
in the confrontation of Jew and 
Gentile. The result is a gallery of 
caricatures, which is uncannily 
true in its bold exaggeration of the 
essence, and which for that reason 
is not quite genuine because it 
omits that element which in real 
life ameliorates the essence and 
makes it human and livable. 


The same quality of compression 
and exaggeration also distinguishes 
Babel’s style. Like a great many 
other assimilated Jews he is ob- 
sessed by his preoccupation with 
the mechanics of his “adopted” 
language. In one of his stories he 
says: “there is no iron that can en- 
ter the human heart with such 
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stupefying effect as a period placed 
at the right moment.” 

We must therefore take it for 
granted that the exoticisms, the 
twisted metaphors, the way he has 
of constantly sabotaging his flights 
of lyricism with sarcastic asides, 
are the product of a highly self- 
conscious, self-critical and, only 
too often, self-indulgent mind. In 
its nervous tension, its sudden 
compulsive changes of mood, its 
obvious need to shock, the style 
must be, as the French say, the 
man himself. Let me quote several 
examples: “The scent of lilies is 
strong and clean, like that of raw 
spirits.” “The church rose before 
us dazzlingly, like scenery on a 
stage.” ‘The damp mold of the 
ruins flowered like the marble of 
opera seats. And I waited, dis- 
turbed in spirit, for Romeo to ap- 
pear from the clouds, a satin-clad 
Romeo singing of love, while a 
dismal electrician in the wings 
keeps a finger on the moon extin- 
guisher.” ‘“Zu—, the Chief Staff 
Officer, listened with obvious at- 
tention to the peasants’ com- 
plaints. But this obvious attention 
was nothing but a way he had.” 
“The money made by their clever 
husbands is transferred by these 
women into a pink layer of fat on 
the belly, the back of the neck, 
and the well-rounded shoulders. 
Their subtle sleepy smiles drive of- 
ficers from the garrison crazy.” 

It is no accident that the first 
examples call to mind the very 
style of Heine and that the last 
two evoke memories of Proust’s 
subtle and devastating mockery. 
On the contrary, it is the style 
most fit for the eternal outsider: 
the tone of detachment and irony. 
It is this irony which I had in mind 
when I spoke above of the distinc- 
tive mark of the Jewish intellec- 
tual. This irony is by no means 
narrow; to name its practitioners 
is to show its enormous range. It 
extends from airy spoofing and 
gently devastating grotesqueries to 
the most acid sarcasm. But it was 
recognized, especially in Germany 
(a country almost constitutionally 
incapable of light irony) as a 
characteristically Jewish province: 
“Jewish sarcasm,” they grumbled, 
and “‘deracinated cosmopolitans,” 
and were offended because they 
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IT’S GREAT AT 
CROSSTAGER’S 


SKATING UNABATING — The ter- 
rific outdoor ice skating rink at Gross- 
inger’s is now in use. EVERY DAY until 
spring, there'll be skating here. Indeed, 
right up to the vernal equinox, and pro- 
bably after it, there'll be a smooth floor 
of ice to keep gay blades happy. 

” * s 


IRVING JAFFEE, the former Olym- 
pic whizzzzz kid, has an excellent staff 
to help him help erites make 
the most of this excellent facility. Gala 
ice shows, races, carnivals, moonlight 
sessions and parties, pageants, sur- 
prises, and other special events will 
delight skating participants and spec- 
tators alike. 

* * e 

HERMAN WOUK, one of this genera- 
tion’s foremost novelists, returned with 
his family recently for another happy 
vacation at Grossimger’s. He’s the author 
of “The Caine Mutiny,” and the new best 
seller “Marjorie Morningstar,” which is 
receiving enthusiastic acclaim from cri- 
tics and the public. 
* 


7 * 

THEY MET AT GROSSINGER’S— 
Princeton graduate George Gering of 
South Orange, N. J., and his bride, 
Sandy, who met at Grossinger’s last 
year, have returned here for their 
honeymoon. 

* - * 

MAKING MAGIC MEMORIES — Sid- 
mey and Rhoda Greenberg of Hartford, 
Conn., are among the many newlyweds 
who are starting married life with a 
happy honeymoon at Grossinger’s. He’s 
associated with the Hartford police de- 
partment in an administrative capacity. 

7 s = 


ALUMNI NEWS — Former Gross- 
inger staff member William B. Her- 
lands was sworn in recently as a 
Federal judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York... Harold Gottlieb 
is now the ehief guidance counsellor 
of the Westwood, N. J., school system. 


* a7 * 


AMONG THOSE AT GROSSINGER’S 
RECENTLY — New York State Attorney 
General Jacob K. Javits; United States 
Congressman Irwin Davidson; Jack 
Cohn, president of Columbia Pictures; 
Sol Schwartz, president of R.K.O.; 
Brooklyn Dodger Jackie Robinson; Cin- 
cinnati Redlegs manager Birdie Tebbetts; 
William A. Greene, Crusade for Freedom 
president; New York State Supreme 
Court justices Samuel DiFalco and Isa- 
dore Bookstein; Maj. Gen. M. R. Nelson 
and Brig. Gen. James W. McCauley, 
commander and vice commander respec- 
tively of the Eastern Air Defense Force 
Command, and Percy Wright, Toronto 
philanthropist and builder. 


(fp eassinger's 
Has Everything 


GROSSINGER,N-Y. 
N.Y. OFF. 221 W. 57TH + Cl 7-4915 


did not recognize that irony and 
sarcasm were the weapons of the 
unloved stepchild. For, if there is 
one trait all of these writers share, 
it is a deep feeling of undeserved 
hurt and rebuffed love. Their re- 
sentment was, of course, directed 
in the first place against the Chris- 
tian world. Thus Babel, for all his 
love and envy of the Cossacks, is 
merciless in the description of their 
brutality and barbarism; nor does 
he spare the stupidities and cruel- 
ties of the revolution. But his 
animus is also directed against the 
Jewish world and especially against 
his own “typically Jewish” short- 
comings. His tales about his at- 
tempts to gain the respect of 
the Cossack regiment in which he 
served are full of a Jewish self-hat- 
red which is no less typical than 
any of those qualities to which he 
attributed his failure. When he 
castigates his Jewish near-sighted- 
ness, his Jewish squeamishness and 
fear of killing, when he tells how 
he failed even when he succeeded 
outwardly because nothing could 
make him feel like a Cossack, his 
naked exhibition of love, self-hat- 
red and sarcasm are almost school 
examples of this tendency at its 
most painful. > 

There is only one region and one 
person that is exempt from this 
sarcasm: the time of childhood and 
the person of the mother. “Only 
the mother is destined to immor- 
tality ... she leaves a memory 
which none yet has dared to sul- 
ly,” Babel says. Similar sentiments 
can be found in almost all Jewish 
writers. Little Marcel in Proust’s 
book cannot go to sleep till his 
mother has kissed him good-night 
and Heine, exiled in France, sings 
of his mother. Childhood is a ref- 
uge, a time of uncomplicated be- 
longing. The crisis comes when 
childhood must be left for the am- 
biguities of maturity. Babel, telling 
of his awakening, when for the 
first time he saw the opposition be- 
tween Jew and Russian portrayed 
in the sight of his father kneeling 
before a Cossack officer, says: “and 
now, remembering those sorrowful 
years, I find in them the begin- 
nings of the ills that torment me, 
the cause of my early waning.” 

But if childhood is free of re- 
sentment, the memory of it is 
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tainted by guilt and the view 
backward is poisoned by the bad 
conscience of the deserter. Hoy 
sweet was his childhood and hoy 
sad that he was forced to turn his 
back on it so that he could attaip 
what he could not help desiring, |t 
is here, I believe, that we find th 
cause for that sentimentality 
which invariably invests Jewish 
childhood memoirs: they are pro. 
pitiatory tributes to the bad con. 
science of the prodigal son who 
does not want to go home again, 
offerings mixing guilt with desire 
on the level of infantile regression, 
And the reason why these stories 
“touch” us so in both the good 
and the bad meaning of the word 
is that, in spite of our realization 
that these men enjoy their tears 
and we ours, we know that there 
is something to cry about. 

Babel’s stories are practically 
paradigms of the best and the 
worst of this genre and the two 
are so entangled that each example 
exhibits both. ‘Gedali,” he asks 
in one story. “today is Friday... 
where are Jewish biscuits to be got, 
and a Jewish glass of tea and a lit- 
tle of that pensioned-off God ina 
glass of tea?”, and though we 
know that Babel is being nostalgic 
and coy and a little facetious, we 
find in our hearts an echo of the 
very real pain that hides under 
that coyness. 

And, in the last analysis, it is that 
pain which brings Babel so close 
to us, the knowledge that by the 
nature of his being and of his task, 
he was condemned not to fulfill 
himself. We know now that no 
synthesis was ordained to the dia- 
lectic of Jew and Christian in Eu- 
rope, that the dialogue was fated 
to be cut off brutally. Perhaps 
those who attempted the synthesis 
went against the stream of history; 
there is, in their lives and books, 
an odor of sickness and early 
death. Is it really a coincidence 
that the works of those whose 
names I have linked with Babel’s 
remained incomplete? Is Babel’s 
work—those tiny vignettes, those 
fragile short stories—more than 4 
collection of fragments? 

The great dialogue is over and 
this specific form of Jewish genius 
has come to an end. While it lasted 
it brought to the world glory and 
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, unique quality of vision. New 
and unexpected forms will take 
its place, but we who witnessed its 
yiolent death can never cease to 


mourn it. 
THEODORE FRANKEL 


An American Girl 


Marjorie Morninestar, by Her- 
man Wouk. Doubleday and Co., 
New York, 1955, 565 pp. $4.95. 


ARJORIE MORNINGSTAR is a 
better-than-average American 
popular novel, having for its prin- 
cipal subject a young woman of 
middle-class Jewish background. 
It has had a deserved commercial 
success and may even (unlike the 
majority of popular books and the 
overwhelming majority of all 
other books published) outlast the 
season. It seems well-constructed 
enough to retain its vogue through 
several seasons perhaps. It does not 
pretend to immortality, nor does 
it seem likely to achieve such a 
goal. The lack of pretentiousness 
is to me one of the most attractive 
things about Mr. Wouk. He is a 
man who, like his own minor 
character Wally Wronken (whose 
name incidentally looks a little like 
Wouk’s), knows what he can do 
and does it as well as he can. Not 
only does he seem aware of the or- 
der to which his talent belongs on 
any permanent scale of values and 
the distance which separates his 
accomplishment from the great 
classics (which, as a teacher, we 
may presume he is as well ac- 
quainted with as are any of his 
critics), but he is equally far from 
putting himself in the same cate- 
gory with even the most talented 
popular writers of recent times, 
like Hemingway or Fitzgerald. 
It would not be necessary to be- 
gin a review in such a roundabout 
fashion were Mr. Wouk not sub- 
jected to a type of criticism which 
it would be euphemism to label 
simply as unfair. The type of 
criticism I am thinking of is the 
equivalent of what would be called 
in the prize-fight ring a low, foul 
blow. That this unfair punishment 
should come from a_ soi-disant 
Jewish quarter makes a sad spec- 
tacle and is the last thing perhaps 
that the author had a right to ex- 
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pect. For though he does not trade 
upon his orthodoxy in the least, 
neither is he animated by any ill- 
will towards his own people (if 
anything, the opposite is true) and 
therefore we must attribute some 
of the reactions to which he has 
been subjected (whose viciousness 
argues far deeper causes than mere 
difference of literary taste) to a 
misunderstanding. 

I have said that the subject of 
Mr. Wouk’s book is a young wo- 
man, the young woman who gives 
to the book its title. More accu- 
rately speaking, the subject is 
courtship. ‘This is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the very first sentence 
on the opening page: “Customs of 
courtship vary greatly in different 
times and places, but the way the 
thing happens to be done here and 
now always seems the only natural 
way to do it.” This sounds Mr. 
Wouk’s keynote as clearly as the 
first sentence of Pride and Prej- 
udice sounds that of Miss Austen: 
“Tt is a truth universally acknowl- 
edged, that a single man in posses- 
sion of a good forutne must be in 
want of a wife.” The two sen- 
tences are worth contemplation, 
for in them may be found not 
only the similarity of the aims of 
their writers but the difference in 
the results achieved. I shall not 
undertake to define the precise na- 
ture of this difference. It is no 
easy task though it is unmistak- 
ably there. 


I have called Marjorie an Amer- 
ican novel. By this I mean that 
the Jewishness of the heroine is, in 
line with Mr. Wouk’s intention in 
this book, an accidental rather 
than an essential characteristic. 
The essential thing about her is 
that she is an American girl. This 
is made unmistakably clear in a 
number of passages, and there 
would appear to be no excuse for 
the reader to miss it. Here, for 
example, is a passage from the 
page next to the last: “Marjorie 
Morganstern . .. What music that 
name used to have for me! ... No 
doubt the land is full of nientoon~ 
year-old boys to whom names like 
Betty Jones, Hazel Klein, Sue Wil- 
son have the same celestial sound.” 
The author would seem to have 
been well-advised to make his he- 
roine what she was, for if he had 
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chosen to portray a girl born in 
America as essentially anything 
but an American girl he would 
have involved both her and him- 
self in the study of psychopathol- 
ogy and tragedy, when what he 
wanted was to write a story which 
is dominantly comic. To treat this 
perfectly natural desire of Mr. 
Wouk’s as if it were a sort of 
crime tells us more about the critic 
himself and what he feels he should 
have liked to do and perhaps failed 
to do than it does about the thing 
criticized. 


Of all things in this book, Juda- 
ism, in spite of the fact that its 
ceremonials, customs and_ taboos 
occupy so much of the background 
and even the foreground of the 
picture, seems to be the least im- 
portant. But that is not Mr. 
Wouk’s fault. It is Marjorie’s, and 
to put it in this way is at once to 
betray my conviction that she ex- 
ists. If the author leaves me with 
any doubts as to the accuracy of 
his reporting of her, it is at the 
point where, after pursuing the 
elusive renegade Noel to Paris, she 
has the fortitude to turn him 
down in one well-turned sentence. 
He would appear to have given her 
the benefit of too many doubts at 
this point, and it is an important 
point too. In spite of that, how- 
ever, she does come through for 
me in this pretty literal portrayal. 

I have heard it said that if Hol- 
lywood decides to film the book, 
the heroine would in all probability 
not be a Jewish girl. I refuse to 
think so badly of Hollywood, but 
even if this change were made one 
could not say that it would destroy 
the import of the book. The young 
American girl who dreams of be- 
ing an actress, who is of recent im- 
migrant origin and is ashamed of 
the accent of her parents (it mat- 
ters little if these parents are Ital- 
ian, Polish, or shanty Irish), who 
finds herself daily in a moral con- 
flict between the Puritanical code 
everywhere publicly professed in 
America and the private practices 
acknowledged among ker own 
contemporaries—this is what Mr. 
Wouk’s book, to repeat, is basical- 
ly about. 

His happiest inspirations are hu- 
morous in character. It comes as 
no surprise to learn that the author 
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was once a script writer for Fred 
Allen, whose name is mentioned by 
one of the characters in this book. 
It is easy reading, and once we get 
into the story almost compulsive 
reading. The final pages where 
Mr. Wouk modulates into the to- 
nalities of the great masters of nos- 
talgia in literature (I mean the 
feelings of sadness inspired by mu- 
tability and the remembrance of 
things past) are moving. I read 
those pages over again and was still 
touched by them. 

It would be no use pretending 
that the book contains the weight- 
ier substances which the novel is 
capable of containing. It is de- 
batable, however, if the composer 
of popular music is not preferable 
to the would-be Beethoven, intol- 
erant and intolerable in his conceit. 
Popularity is certainly no recom- 
mendation in itself even when it is 
associated with intentions of moral 
improvement rather than mere en- 
tertainment, and few critics could 
be found to defend Tolstoy’s 
notorious preference of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe to Shakespeare on 
this ground, but neither is popu- 
larity to be held against an artist, 
as it seems to be among many in- 
tellectuals. These are ready to ex- 
plain to you that a long, long time 
ago the books that common read- 
ers liked might also have been 
found pleasing from a severer crit- 
ical standpoint but that such is no 
longer the case. A moment’s re- 
flection is sufficient to dispose of 
this fallacy for it brings to mind 
the names of modern masters (ex- 
ceptional to be sure, but then were 
they not always exceptional?) who 
managed to produce excellent 
work by the most exacting stand- 
ards and to rack up impressive 
sales figures at the same time. (I 
have heard of one critic who re- 
plied to the question as to whether 
he had actually read a popular 
book which he was heatedly dis- 
cussing: “I don’t have to read it; 
that’s why I’m a critic!” One 
wonders if this fellow had ever 
heard of Sidney Smith who con- 
fessed, rather more incisively, that 
he read none of the books which 
he reviewed lest he be prejudiced. 
Certainly the worst things that 
have been said of Mr. Wouk would 
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seem to have come from those who 
followed this principle.) 

As for myself, not having taken 
the precautions of wiser critics and 
having succumbed to the tempt. 
tion of actually reading his book, | 
readily admit to being prejudiced 
in the author’s favor. I enjoyed 
the book, and hereby warn thog 
who desire not to lose caste with 
their superior friends that they 
should not risk reading it. They 
may find themselves transformed 
from sensitive plants into mer 
statistics which will help to swell 
Mr. Wouk’s popular triumph. Can 
anyone imagine a more dismi 
fate? As a friend of mine who 
has not read the book and refuse 
under any circumstances to read it 
said to me recently: ‘Someone has 
to preserve standards!” He is ab. 
solutely right. Through lack of 
sufficient caution, I have forfeited 
my place as a guardian of culture 
and am destined, as soon as the 
truth transpires, to be cast into th 
outer cold together with the bour- 
geoisie, the Philistines, and (mos 
cutting stroke of all!) the middle. 
brows. 

MILTON Hinows 
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The people of Israel have united as one to meet the impending peril in a generous outpour- 
ing for Kren Hamagen (the Defense Fund). 


How does this affect the border settlements — first line of defense? 


The morale of these villages, where new immigrants are courageously buckling down to 
build a new life for their families, is a powerful force in time of stress. In 88 such settle- 
ments Moetzet Hapoalot, through its devoted teams of social workers, instructors, and 
volunteers, is transforming thousands of immigrant women into productive citizens. The 
focal point in their education is the women’s and children’s services of our sister organ- 
ization. Retrenchment in any of the vital spheres of activity would be a letdown to these 
women just when their spirit of resistance must be fortified to the highest degree. 


Moetzet Hapoalot’s current drive for funds on behalf of the frontier settlements, Yad 
L’Oleh is at a standstill, because the Defense Fund is emptying the pockets of contributors 
who would otherwise add a quarter of a million pounds to the moneys raised by Pioneer 


Women. 


The National Board of Pioneer Women has launched a six-week fund raising drive to en- 
able the unabated operation of services in the border settlements, Israel’s spirit of unity 
was most forcefully demonstrated at the recent convention of Moetzet Hapoalot. Let us 
match their spirit of unflinching determination through our immediate, all out reports 
to the emergency. 

Reprinted Editorial from “THE PioNEER WoMEN” 


Pioneer Women Aighlights 


GENIA TWERSKY, shliha from Moetzet Hapoalot has arrived in the 
United States and will visit many cities in order to bring the message 
of Moetzet Hapoalot and Israel to Pioneer Women and its many friends. 
Genia Twersky outstanding social worker in Israel was also a member 
of the Knesset since 1948. 





en 


The New York Council of Pioneer Women opens its annual COUNTY 
FAIR BAZAAR on Sunday evening, December 11, at which time Moishe 
Oysher will officiate at the traditional lighting of the Hannuka Candle 
ceremony. The Bazaar will continue on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, December 12th, 13th, and 14th in the Grand Ballroom of the St. 
Nicholas Arena, 53-69 West 66th Street, New York City. Chairman of 
the Bazaar is Bessye Blaufarb. 


—e—— 


“A WAY OF LIFE” a tone poem especially written to celebrate Pioneer 
Women’s 30th anniversary is available now. Beautifully narrated and 
sung, this recording may be ordered from the National Office of Pioneer 
Women, 29 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


en 
“HORIZON OF HOPE,” a new documentary natural color film, is also 


available and may be obtained by writing to Pioneer Women, 29 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 




















5th Annual Chanukah Bond Festival for Israel 
DECEMBER 15th, 1955 


IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK 


LET US KEEP THE LIGHTS OF ISRAEL and FREEDOM BURNING! 
LET US SHOW ISRAEL WE ARE BACKING HER in the struggle for survival 


and economic security! 


LET US MAKE THE CHANUKAH FESTIVAL the most productive for Israel 


Bonds Purchases! 


WE CALL 


on the members of Poale Zion, Farband and Pioneer Women fo join the corps 
of Bond Volunteers and Purchasers! 


WE SALUTE 
MOSHE SHARETT, Israel’s Foreign Minister, and ABBA HUSHI, Mayor of Haifa, on their visit 


to America in the interests of Israel Bonds. 


ISRAEL, the Third State in the history of the Jewish People, is now in the EIGHTH YEAR! In this short } 
period, since its rebirth, three quarters of a million Jewish victims of persecution have found a haven of | 
freedom in the State of Israel. In spite of the thickening clouds over Israel’s horizon, its people continue — 
to build and develop, to farm and plan for the future! Israel and its people, as well as Jewry the world | 
over, strive for peace, Israel’s economic development and security! f 


THE NEGEV is gradually being populated and developed; hundreds of new villages have sprung up; tens 
of thousands of new dwellings are being erected; new roads and railways have been built; consumption of — 
electricity in industry and agriculture is continuing at an ever increasing pace. Israel marches onward to- 
wards economic security! 


e WE DARE NOT LOSE OUR FAITH IN ISRAEL'S FUTURE! 

© WE MUST RALLY OUR SUPPORT TOWARDS ISRAEL'S 
ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE! 

e WE MUST PROVE THAT THE JEWISH COMMUNITY in 
the United States IS READY 


e TO STRENGTHEN ISRAEL'S ECONOMIC FUTURE! 
LET US ASSURE THE SUCCESS of the largest sales and purchases of ISRAEL BONDS! 


Our Three National Organizations — Poale Zion, Farband and Pioneer Wo- 
men, have since May 1951 dedicated themselves to the Israel Bond activi- 
ties. Through their efforts Twenty Million Dollars of Israel Bonds were sold 
to about One Hundred Thousand of our members and friends. 


In the face of ISRAEL’S CRISIS, 
WE MUST NOW INTENSIFY OUR ACTIVITIES! 


WE CALL on our Chaverim and Friends to ACCELERATE THEIR WORK FOR 
ISRAEL BONDS SALES AND PURCHASES! 


WE CALL URGENTLY for VOLUNTEERS on behalf of the ISRAEL BOND DRIVE! 








For information: Call or write to your National Organization or the 


The National Labor Zionist Division for State of Israel Bonds 
215 FOURTH AVENUE e Telephone: ORegon 7-9650 « NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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